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CARL ZEISS PRISM BINOCULARS 
NOW IN STOCK 


The new models of Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars have an 
extremely large field of view, clear definition and brilliancy, 
showing distant objects in striking detail. 


For the motorist, they add pleasure to the trip. At yacht-races, they 
are indispensable. At horse-races, the favorite is easily followed. At 
football-games, you see who has the ball, who made the tackle, etc. 
Birds and animals can be studied intimately and unobserved. 


CARL ZEISS PRISM BINOCULARS 


(NEW MODELS) 
(With central focusing-adjustment) 
INCLUDING CASE 
Turolem 4-power 20 mm. diam. $67.00 
Turactem 8-power 24mm.diam. 79.50 
WITH INDIVIDUAL 
FOCUSING EYE-PIECES 


Turol  6-power 20 mm. diam. $60.00 
Telex 6-power 24mm.diam. 65.50 
Silvamar 6-power 30 mm.diam. 80.00 

Turact 8-power 24mm. diam. 71.00 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32d Street NEW YORK CITY 
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METEOR SU PER-LIGHT A FLASHPOWDER 


THREE TIMES THE LIGHT, ONE-TENTH THE SMOKE 
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IN FOUR SPEEDS 
CYNTOL (METOL) RAPID FIXER 


DIAMIDOPHENOL (amipot) X-RAY DEVELOPER 
DEVELOPER TUBES DEVEL. TUBES for CYKO, Ete. 
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JOHN G. MARSHALL, Manufacturing Chemist 
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SUMMER-HELPS 


FOR 
CAMERA-USERS 


HYPONO: 
Eliminates hypo, and saves long and 


tedious washing of negatives or prints. 
ILFORD TROPICAL HARDENER: 


Development at any temperature with 
no special methods for cooling solution. 
Permits rapid drying by artificial heat. 
PAGET SELF-TONING PAPER: 

Sun-printing. Giving beautiful tones 
with Hypo only. Non-curling; and can 
be dried quickly by artificial heat, if 
necessary. 

Descriptive Circulars with Prices 

from 


Pinkham & Smith Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
292 Boylston Street :: 13} Bromfield Street 


Amateurs lose more 
pictures through under- 
exposures than all other 
causes combined. 


CRAMER'S 
“HI-SPEED” 


The Ultra-Rapid Plate— 
The plate that makes 
under-exposures 

almost impossible. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EXO 


The slogan ‘‘Every 
Click a Picture’’ has 
a real meaning to 
every Rexo user. 


The five Rexo feat- 
ures correct the users 
og mistakes and insure a 
higher percentage of 
good pictures. 

For negatives of snap, brilliance and gra- 
dation use REXO FILM in your Camera. 
A trial will be a revelation. 

For ayes J our pictures use REXO 
MOUNTING C RNERS. Simple, Artistic, 
and Permanent. 

Package of 100 At your 
Corners only 10 Dealers 


Burke & James Inc 
Rexo Photo Products 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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For Better 


DIANOL 


“THE SIMPLE DEVELOPER” for 
PLATES, FILMS AND PAPERS 


The developing-solution is made 
up by dissolving in water with 
Sulphite of Soda. 


DIANOL works without alkali, 
acts quickly, and gives brilliant, 
even and detailed negatives. 


DIANOL is the best, most harm- 
less, stainless and inexpensive 
developer for developing papers. 


PRICES 
1 OZ. 4 OZ. 1 LB. 
$1.00 $3.50 $12.00 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 Fifth Avenue New York 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


HIGH-GRADE CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT, some new. 
Closing out at bargain-prices. If interested, address Box 36, 
Ouray, Colorado. 


NEW 3A GRAFLEX, $158.80; FILM-PACK ADAPTER, 
$6.75; case, $10.50; tank, $4.00. I will sell all for $125.00. G. S. 
Underwood, 7 East 42nd Street, New York. Tel. Vanderbilt 9735. 


ANDERSON’S PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE-PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Out of print; but we have been able to procure a few copies of this 
valuable and beautiful work, at $2.00, postpaid, each. Address: 
Book-Dept., Photo-Era Magazine. 


“PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY OF AMERICA”—a number 

of copies at $2.50 each (post paid , while the supply lasts. Regular 

rice is $3.50. Address, Publisher of Photo-Era, 367 Boylston Street, 
oston, Mass. 


“THE HOME LIFE OF WILD BIRDS”—a simple and successful 
method of photographing wild birds, by Francis Ho Herrick, with 
150 superb photographs from nature, by the author. Entirely out of 
print; two copies left. Price, $3.00. Weight 2 lbs. Postage extra. 
Address, Photo-Era Magazine, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MODERN DOWN-TO-DATE PHOTO-STUDIO AND ART- 
STORE COMBINED, FOR SALE. Excellent location in city of 
125,000. This busi stands fe in own and surrounding 
towns. Returns handsome and steady profits. Obliged to live ia 
California. Rare opportunity for one with capital. Address: G 10, 


-you a cash-offer by return mail. 


WANTED—PORTRAIT OR PROJECTION LENSES with rack 
and pinion focusing device. Diameter, 2 to 5 inches; back-focus, 8 
to 15 inches. We will pay the highest cash price for such lenses in 
good order. Communicate at once with A. T. Thompson & Co., 
15 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—ONE GRAY WIDE-ANGLE LENS, each, 6}-inch, 
74-inch, 9-inch and 11-inch focus. Address: Geo. E. Lawrence Co., 
44 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 
If you wish, you may send your 
goods, subject to our offer; and, if our offer is ee. 
we will pre, charges on your goods in returning them to you. 
Bass Canes © y, 109 N. Bearb St., Chicago, Ill. 


COPIES OF “ARTISTIC RETOUCHING, MODELING AND 
ETCHING” BY CLARA WEISMAN. Must be in good condition. 
State price. Photo-Era Magazine. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges oo. 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED: Copies of Photo-Era for D ber, 1911; D ber, 
1914; October, 1916. Must be sent carefully packed with edges clean 
and uninjured for binding. Will allow two months’ subscription to 
Photo-Era for each copy, and tage refunded on copies sent in first- 


Photo-Era Magazine. class condition. Photo-Era Magazine. 
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samples of imported photo-specialties. My first “ad” 
brought me a sufficient number of replies. 
Yours truly, 
H. N. G. 


HIGH-GRADE PHOTO-FINISHING 
Satisfaction and Prompt Service Guaranteed. 
Enlarging and Coloring a Specialty. 

Twenty years’ experience preparing advertising-plates 
from samples. 

Send 50 cents and your own film for sample unmounted, 
colored enlargement. 

E. A. BRAGG, 17 South Main Street, Milford, Mass. 


MODERN DOWN-TO-DATE PHOTO- 
STUDIO AND ART-STUDIO COMBINED 
Excellent location in city of 125,000. This 
business stands foremost in own and sur- 
rounding towns. Returns handsome profits. 
Obliged to live in California. 

Rare opportunity for one with capital. 
Address: G 10, PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE. 


GET OUR MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 
‘Mailed Free. Will you 30, 
to 60c. on the dollar. Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


Make Perfect Negatives 


With perfect exposure (obtained with 
American Photography Exposure Tables) 
and the Thermo Development Chart, you can 
make a perfect negative every time. The 
chart costs 25c. at dealers or AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 1144 Pope Building., Boston, 
Mass. Sample copy of Magazine free. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA 


“BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our Bulletin and use as 
Your Shopping- Guide 


Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 110 WEST 32D STREET 


NEW YORK 


To acquaint you with our Unusual Quality and Service 


THE PHOTO-SHOP or PHILADELPHIA 
PHOTO - FINISHING 2234 North 29th St. 
One 5x7 U; we will ecnd you prepaid 


film-negatives. 
One Book of 168 pa “How to Make Good Pictures.” 
One Sample Photo ‘Print of Historic Interest. 
Our Booklet on “Advice.” Some Folders. 


Cents | Our Booklet, “Worth-while Pictures,” and a Price-List. 
(Remit by Money-Order, 2c. Stamps or Coin.) 


from one of your 


HERE’S THE ANSWER! 
A booklet of simple, direct answers to 
75 PHOTOGRAPHIC QUESTIONS 
all imp to the A Photographer 
The Price . . Per Copy . . 35 Cents 
FOR SALE BY 
ROBEY -FRENCH COMPANY 
Eastman Kodak Company 
38 BROMFIELD STREET - - - BOSTON 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer’s. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 


OF 
Platinotype and Palladio Papers 
Send for New List 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SPL 


It’s that Luminous, Vibrating Quality that enables 
Pictorialists, Amateurs and Professionals 
to win prizes and honors by the use of 
THE STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 
FRED’K W. SSASEEE, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
Kalogen, a d liquid developer; 


just add water. 


CORRECT DISTANCE AT A 
GLANCE 
SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 

Set point ite figure which corresponds to 
The Bis istograph will meas- 
ure the A war-time 

d Fits in vest-pocket. 
your dealer’ 8 or sent. post- paid for $1.25. 

A. W. MacMILLAN 
Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


KRAUSS-ZEISS TESSARS F/3.5 and F/4.5 
SOLE U. S. AGENT: 
A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Graflexes with Krauss Tessars Stereo Cameras 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 


LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS for 
Mounting Sketches and Prints 


THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 
245 7th Avenue (24th Street) - - New York 
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Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for al] Photo uses with “Border 
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J. W. JOHNSTON 
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INVESTMENTS 
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Landscapes of 


Unusual Beauty 


Pictorial Effects 


obtainable with 
no other lens 


are possible with the 


HANOVIA SOFT-FOCUS LENS 


Fine for interior work 
Good results in dull lights 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MFG. Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Commercial Photography 


HARRY A. 


p’ be illuminating, practical and help- 
3} ful, with new ideas, and from a new 
And this modest request is made by 


angle. 
him, after issuing twelve numbers of his highly 
entertaining and instructive Magazine a year, 
for a long number of years, the pages of which 
have been filled with all this information, and 


much more, which he now asks from me. In 
making this assertion, I should be credited with 
knowing whereof I speak, when I further assert 
that I have been a constant reader for a great 
many years, and have gleaned therefrom some 
very useful knowledge—better, I know, than 
any I can give. I fear that he has given me a 
more difficult task than I can “get away” with. 
I should much rather grapple with and work 
out a new problem on some difficult piece of 
work which required a lot of experimenting to 
produce a finished result. 

There is a new angle presented with nearly 
every new work one is called upon to do nowa- 
days in photography; and, in developing those 
new angles, one must work out new problems, 
which he might have thought impossible of 
execution at first sight. The angle from which 
I like to view it is that nothing is impossible, 
and, if it can be done, we will do it, or at least 
make a good attempt. Sometimes, the reward 
is not commensurate with the time we spend on 
it; but we console ourselves with the thought 
that we have learned something new which we 
can practically apply the next time. 

When you are asked to make photo-micro- 
graphs of tooth-powder, for instance, and show 
how finely divided our powder is, in compari- 
son with the jagged-rocks that the other fellow 
is asking you to brush your teeth with, that is 
a rather new angle, isn’t it? 

The camera and that truth-stretcher of Biblical 
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lore must have been very closely related, one 
would imagine, in some instances. Here is 
one: A number of years ago I was asked to make 
a photograph of one of the industrial plants 
along the river-front. They had seen a beauti- 
ful photograph, made at Pittsburgh, entitled 
“’Midst Steam and Smoke,” and which was 
published in several photographic magazines. 
They wanted a similar one made of their plant, 
showing lots of steam and smoke issuing from 
the smoke-pipes of the plant. After several 
attempts, I obtained a picture with some fine 
evening-clouds, as a background for the plant, 
with plenty of steam and smoke, issuing from 
the tall pipes, and silhouetted against the clouds. 
It was sent in, and I was congratulating myself 
that I had made something pretty good. I 
received a ‘phone call the following morning 
and told to destroy the negative at once, and 
make another, showing no steam and smoke, 
whatever, which was much easier. It turned 
out that they had been served with a notice to 
show cause why they should not be removed 
as a public nuisance and menace to health, on 
complaint of citizens living in that vicinity. As 
they are still doing business at the old stand, I 
imagine that the second photograph must have 
turned the tide in their favor. This is given 
merely as an instance of one of the many angles 
referred to, and doesn’t get us anywhere along 
the illuminating, practical and helpful lines; 
does it? 

Having begun as an amateur, myself, I natur- 
ally take a great interest in his work, and have 
kept in quite close touch with the results turned 
out each year, especially in the way of pictorial 
work, as published in PHoro-Era and the other 
magazines. I think that I have run the whole 
gamut in amateur-photography from Carbon- 
printing, through gum-bichromate, brom-oil, 
and kindred processes down to Velox, and all 
kinds of plates and films; for the amateur is no 
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y D now the Editor has asked me 
SIND; to write an article on commercial : 
yhotography. An article that shall 


GATE-LODGE, FOXHOLLOW FARM 


true amateur unless he tries everything once, 
and sometimes oftener. What would the supply 
houses do without him, and how could the manu- 
facturers pay dividends? The amateurs are 
the backbone of the business. Why, I have 
made even two or more exposures on one plate 
or film; and I am proud to say that I haven't 
forgotten my skill in that respect, and do it yet, 
occasionally. 

In the old days of the Society of Amateur 
Photographers, we used to turn out some pretty 
good work. We had quite a number of medal- 
winners, and when they got busy and competed 
in the various exhibitions, both here and abroad, 
they usually brought back the bacon, and a 
generous slice, too. In 1896 the members of 
that club brought back all the Photographic 
Society of India had to offer, in the way of medals, 
at their exhibition in Calcutta. 

Perhaps, the Editor will think that I am 
taking up too much space with all this reminis- 
cent-stuff, so I will stop it right now, and give a 
description of the methods, formule, apparatus, 
etc., used for the production of the illustrations. 

My printing-processes are varied. I use the 
papers which I have found will give the results 
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I wish to obtain from the negatives. There 
are any number of excellent papers to choose 
from. My work, being principally enlarging, 
I have found nothing better than the Kodak 
Bromide and chloride papers for this purpose. 
For contact-printing from larger plates, I use 
the Cameo and Impera papers, which give me 
the best of results, especially for sepia-work 
with the hypo-alum toning. 

For the plates I use principally the Seed 
Non-Halation Ortho-chromatic, and the 23 
for reproducing drawings in black and white. 
Sometimes, I use the Orthonon. I have still 
enough of the amateur left in me, however, to 
experiment with all kinds. I formerly used a 
good many of the Paget Fast Orthochromatic 
Backed plates, which I found to be the most 
satisfactory plate I had ever used. In 1915, 
I bought all the 8 x 10 and 11 x 14’s the agents 
had, and kept some of them until 1918, and 
found no appreciable deterioration. But I 
have found that all plates keep well, if properly 
cared for. I recently had a rendered architec- 
tural drawing, highly colored, to photograph, 
and found that I had a box of the Seed L-Ortho 
Non-Halation, which I had bought in 1918, 
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RESIDENCE IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


on hand. The plate gave me a perfect result, 
and did not show any signs of age. One of the 
contentions of Edward Wuestner, the manu- 
facturer of the old Eagle plates, was that dry- 
plates, if packed face to face, without any separa- 
tor between them, ripened and improved with 
age. He tried to obtain a patent on the idea; 
but, as I recollect, the Patent Office claimed 
there was no invention, and declined to grant 
his patent. I believe he was right. His re- 
sults, at least, seemed to point that way. 

All my Anastigmat lenses are of American 
production, and consist of the Tessars, 4/5 and 
6.3, and the Protars, VIIa and series IV and V, 
of which latter I have quite an assortment of 
different foci. 

When using large plates, it has been my habit 
to pick out my point of view, set up the camera, 
and then try my various lenses until I got on 
the groundglass the composition I wanted. 
For the past few years, however, I have reduced 
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everything to a one-size plate (5x7), which 
simplifies all processes, and gives me more 
satisfactory results. I find that I can always 
get all, and sometimes much more, than I want 
on that size of plate, and can then improve 
upon my original composition by enlargement. 

My cameras are the Cycle Graphics, Sky- 
Scrapers, Graflex and Kodaks. I use the 4A 
Kodak a great deal, both with films and glass- 
plates, with the glass-plate attachment; and 
I have found that with several lenses of different 
foci, with that camera, I can do quite a number 
of photographic stunts. Never having been 
able to find much of anything in the average 
“finder,” I had one built. It is a small box 
which slides on the top of camera with a shoe, 
easily attachable and removable, about 114% x 2144 
x 31% inches in size, with the lenses in it to give 
me a quarter of the size of the image, which 
my seven-inch Tessar puts on the plate. I 
can see and really “‘find”’ things with that Finder. 
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In addition, it makes a good, little instrument 
for composition, and can be readily carried in 
the pocket when not in use. 

My method of lighting is to let nature do it 
for me, on out-of-door work. I like to see the 
object to be photographed bathed in a rippling 
sunlight, preferably at an oblique angle, thereby 
intensifying the shadows by its vigor, and giving 
a modeling to the whole subject. The Foun- 
tain is a good illustration of the kind of lighting 
I prefer. This was patiently waited for, until 
the light was at just the right angle. With a 
full lighting, it would have been a totally different 
picture, in my opinion, and not of much pic- 
torial value. For interior work, I prefer to 
use the natural lighting as far as possible. Fre- 
quently, I use one of the 400-Watt nitrogen 
bulbs, with the mirror-attachment—such as is 


used in projection-lanterns—to light up dark 
corners and other parts that may require a 
touch of light. In large buildings, where I have 
the amperage, I use the 1000-Watt blue nitrogen 
bulb. Flashlight-work I seldom do, and then 
only where there are to be figures. 

I have also become quite a convert to the use 
of cut-films; but there is nothing new in that. 
A good may years ago, Carbutt made an ex- 
cellent orthochromatic cut film, with the ad- 
vantage, in my opinion, that they had a ground 
backing, which gave a very pleasant diffusion 
in printing. As I print everything through a 
groundglass, perhaps that is why I liked them. 

But, as we are only in our infancy yet, in 
matters and things photographic, let us hope 
the day will yet arrive when everything will be 
made just as we all like it. And when that 
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time does arrive, let us hope, further, that two 
people will be found who can agree upon the 
artistic and technical merits of a photograph. 

As to the developing-agents I use, the following 
three are my favorites. Which one I may use 
at any time will depend, of course, upon the 
x nature of the work I am doing. If I wish to 
very much overexpose my plate, I use a double- 
coated plate, and use the following: 


3 ounces 
Sodium Carbonate ................ 2 ounces 
Potassium Bromide........ 60 grammes 


Dissolve the Sulfite in hot water, then the 
Glycin, next the Carbonate, then the Hydro- 
? chinon, and then the others. I keep the solu- 


COPY OF A PAINTING HARRY COUTANT 


tion heating until all the chemicals are in and 
dissolved, by which time it is almost to the 
boiling-point. Then it is cooled, filtered, and 
put in glass-stoppered bottles, and is ready for 
use when required. The use of this developer 
requires a good stock of patience, as it works 
very slowly, but gives a fine printing negative. 
One can produce a thin or a dense negative with 
it, depending on how far development is carried. 
I usually develop until the image shows through 
slightly on back of plate. 
The next formula I use is as follows: 


5 grammes 
Potassium Carbonate.............. 100 grammes 
Potassium Bromide............... 1 gramme 


Dissolve chemicals in order given, beginning 
115 
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with hot water, and keeping the heating up until 
all chemicals are dissolved. If you desire a 
little more contrast in your negatives, use 10 
grammes of Hydrochinon. This developer I 
use for normal exposures in the proportion of 
one ounce of developer to eight ounces of water. 
If you have overexposed the plate, for any 
reason, start with one ounce to sixteen ounces 
of water or more, and add a little developer at 
a time, as you may see need of it, to build up 
the image gradually to the proper printing- 
density, or such density as you may like. I 
also use this developer for all the developing- 
papers, either contact or enlarging. 
The other developer is: 


ounce 
Sulphuric Acid................. 60 minims 


HARRY COUTANT 


Sodium Carbonate............. 1 ounce 
Potassium Carbonate........... 3 ounces 
Sodium Sulfite............ 3 ounces 


Potassium Bromide .......... ..120 grammes 


Use equal parts of Nos. 1 and 2. 

This developer I use largely in the production 
of negatives of drawings in black and white. 
It can be used as well, however, for other pur- 
poses, where a strong, vigorous negative is re- 
quired. The same method of mixing the chem- 
icals for this developer is employed as with the 
two others above noted. 

I mix these developers in much larger quan- 
tities than expressed in the formule above 
given, and have found that they will keep in 
good condition for a year or more, if kept 
in filled, glass-stoppered bottles. All this, in 
spite of the warnings I see so often printed in 
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the British formule, not to filter the developer 
after mixing, as it causes oxidation. The theory 
is, I suppose, that the air replaced during the 
process of filtering counteracts the air which you 
have supposedly driven out during the process of 
heating the mixture. For very fast work with 
fast plates, I have found the formule given 
with the Graflex 60 plates very satisfactory. 

I do not limit myself, however, to these de- 
velopers, but generally try every new developer 
that comes out, thus keeping a number in reserve 
for any special emergency. All of the new de- 
velopers that I have tried, that have been pro- 
duced in this country since the war, have given 
excellent results. As the Edinol, above re- 


ferred to, is some I have had since 1914, and is 
about used up, I shall try to work out a for- 
mula from one or more of the many good de- 
veloping-agents now produced in this country, 


HARRY COUTANT 


from which I am sure I can get just as good, or, 
perhaps, better results. 


TuE old masters in photography worked for 
all time. They were thorough students and 
careful observers. They discovered the limita- 
tions of the lens, and its tendency to distort and 
to misrepresent, and provided for that—not so 
much by modifying the negative as by arrang- 
ing the sitter. In straight profiles, the iris was 
always plainly visible, because the sitter was 
asked to rest his eyes on an object slightly nearer 
the camera. To simulate the act of reading, or of 
looking at an object held or lying near the body, 
the eyes of the sitter were directed at a point 
nearer the camera. In similar poses, to-day, 
the sitter appears as if asleep. Observe, study, 
correct! Witrrep A. 
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The Reason Why We Retcuch 


EDWARD DRUMMOND YOUNG 


Pere LTHOUGH in many cases we re- 
(ae =) touch to improve people, in most it 


is because colors photograph dif- 
(Jas es p) ferently. I do not want to be too 
-<s—e3} elementary; on the other hand, it 


will be the easier way to make my argument 
clear if I dwell for a little on light. Light, of 
course, is composed of different colored rays, 
which mixed make white light. A rainbow is 
white light, striking through the rain and getting 
broken into its component colors. In looking 
through a triangular shaped piece of glass, a 
prism, you see a range of beautiful colors similar 
to a rainbow. This is due to the light passing 
through the triangular shape being refracted, 
splitting up into the different colored rays. All 
photographs are made by the blue-violet end 
of the spectrum, that is, that of the range of 
colors which make up white light; the blue- 
violet rays are the ones which make the photo- 
graph. 

Now, human folk see mostly by the red and 
orange, as a large amount of the photographically 
active rays are invisible to the human eye. In 
the early days of photography it was usual to 
focus the image on the focusing-screen and then 
rack the screen forward slightly to get the 
shorter violet rays in focus, which gave a sharp 
photograph. Later on, lenses were improved 
and made of two different kinds of glass, which 
brought the visual light and the actinic light 
into the same focus. Now this seems a long 
way from retouching; but my contention is 
that the photographic image is a false image, 
and hence it is necessary to correct it very largely 
by retouching. Even the orthochromatic plates 
on the market can be handled with a large amount 
of orange or red light, and their sensitiveness 
to the violet is so much greater that one could 
not expose long enough for the yellows and reds 
without over-exposing the whole photograph. 

Most fair people when photographed appear 
too dark, and very few photographic portraits 
render people as they look. You get blue eyes 
too light; shadows in the flesh are too dark, 
and you can therefore see why we use the reflec- 
tor so much. A painter can see the color in 
the shadows, but with the photographer these 
photograph too dark. 

Violet reflections from the skin photograph 
very quickly, and the shadows too slowly. In 
the ordinary case (to give detail) you have 
therefore to use a reflector. When you use a 


reflector, you very often find in a face that it 


does not get into the corner of the eye-socket 
or that the line from the nose to the corner of 
the mouth and most wrinkles are exaggerated, 
because they do not get reflected light into 
them, and red preponderates in all living flesh. 
Here is the necessity for retouching to correct 
this defect in the various lights and shadows on 
the plate. 

Now in retouching, it is often very difficult to 
distinguish in a negative between what is form 
and what is color-difference. In retouching, it 
is essential to know when to look for these things 
and also to know the construction of the face. 
Often the highlight of the nose is more like a 
ridge, and the planes of the sides appear concave 
instead of convex, on account of the stronger 
color, especially in sun-burnt faces. This is 
why we are so strongly insistent on the necessity 
of drawing to give a basis of sound construction. 
If you know the drawing of a face and how color 
photographs, any face will be comparatively 
easy as regards construction. When you can 
draw, you begin to see and realize the face. 
Roughly, there is a flat surface down the front 
of the nose and one on each side and one under 
the nose and across the forehead, and one down 
the temple and one from cheek-bone to chin. 
The whole face makes up into flat planes. 

Study a bust by a cubist and you will more 
easily see the planes of the face. You have got 
to realize that the head is a very solid thing. 
Many photographs do not suggest this at all; 
the shape is there, and cannot be anything else 
but a head, but there is no solidity. That is 
why, if you draw from the skull and mask, you 
realize just where a photograph needs retouching. 

Last year, I had to make a group-photograph 
with a very distinguished man in it. He moved 
in each exposure, and if we had not been able 
to make up that gentleman, the group would 
have been a very poor thing. In a case like this, 
knowledge of drawing enables you to be a help 
to your employer. 

I have had a good deal of retouching through 
my hands, and some of it has not been very 
bright. It is lack of knowledge. Some people 
retouch so far and do not know enough to go 
further. In most cases, lack of drawing keeps 
a person from completing the work. With a 
knowledge of drawing, when you touch any 
form you keep the character, your appreciation of 
form being much stronger. 

One girl came to me who had had a training 
in the life-school and could draw very well. 
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After six lessons, she was taking in work pro- 
fessionally and doing very well. She knew what 
she was about. Another one who had no 
drawing was two years before she had any 
confidence in her work. If you can draw, you 
can retouch. 

I have met a lot of people who say they cannot 
draw; but I find it very difficult to believe that. 

‘Some people will never draw well; but I have 
had poor-drawing students who made very ap- 
preciable progress in observation. They would 
not have made that progress had they not tried 
to draw, and this is shown in the negative— 
appreciation of form and character. 

What we want is to have people in photog- 
raphy who appreciate portraiture in its best 
sense. Some people think they can learn to 
retouch with a few lessons, but we want distin- 
guished retouching—work done by people who 
know what they are doing and show it. A 
person who is just putting in so many hours and 
looking for the end of the week is not going to 
make much of a photographer. It is very 
heartening in a class to find keen students. If 
you work with a will, the work becomes more 
interesting, and you retouch more quickly. 

It is useless for persons to sit hours and hours 
at negatives if they never learn to retouch 


E. M. PRATT 


properly. It is sheer waste of time. There is 
also a tendency among many students, I find, 
to be afraid of seeing the mark of the pencils. 
A strong touch on the negative is all right, if 
it is put on the right spot. It helps to get 
through the work more quickly and much 
better; firmer and more decisive. 

I once saw a definition of retouching. “Never 
do with one touch what you can do with several.” 
I think that is absolutely wrong. It seems to 
me absurd. If you can do with one touch, why 
use several? If you keep touch, touch, touching 
you get sloppy, poor work and loss of character. 
Another point is that you have very much more 
control over the negative if you put on open 
work and always have some of the film left to 
take on more touching where needed. The 
poor retoucher says, “I can’t get this negative 
to take on more lead.”’ I saw a good deal of 
terrible retouching in America; terrible is the 
only word for it. There was a place in Chicago 
where it was said that the proprietor kept a 
bust in a corner of the studio and turned all his 
photographs into the same shape. He took all 
drawing out of the necks and made them like 
bottles, and all the mouths were the shame shape 
—cupid’s bows with a nice knifed edge. If the 
nose was a bit too irregular, he knifed it straight. 
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On the other hand, I met a man in America 
who was one of the finest retouchers I have 
ever come across. This man had a fine, big, 
open touch. I remember a lady was photo- 
graphed who had a particularly wide mouth. 
He shifted the corner of the mouth along a bit, 
making it smaller without losing the charac- 
teristic shape, and you could not tell it on the 
negative. Of course, whether this is legitimate 
or not, is another story. He was a very skilful 
man, and did nothing else but retouching. 
Retouching to my mind is a means to an end, 
not the end. If anybody, looking at a photo- 
graph in an ordinary manner, says, “That is 
fine retouching,” you can take it that it is bad. 
I don’t mean that, if your employer, in looking 
at your work, says that, because he is looking 
particularly at the retouching. Retouching- 
work is very important; you can do so much, 
for all the work of the studio becomes retouchers’ 


NED MORTON 


work. If you get a poor negative, you can make 
it look better. You can also make the best 
negative look poor, if the retouching is not done 
properly. 

Often a photographer is asked to supply photo- 
graphs without retouching. I did it once, taking 
the lady at her word. She got a fright and I 
lost a good customer. The public do not know 
what they are saying when they speak of retouch- 
ing. So many people think retouching is 
merely to smooth and plaster up the face, 
whereas it is to help the portrait and, of course, 
to compensate for the defects in photography 
where colors photograph at different values. I 
always put this point before people who speak 
about retouching, as you cannot be too quick 
to kill a bad idea that is going about. You 
help the whole profession. 

If you can retouch well and know what a face 
is like, should you get a negative slightly out of 
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focus or moved, it should come out of your hands 
very much better, and this is a great help in a 
business. 

Another point is retouching the edges. When 
you speak of an edge you think of, say, an edge 
of paper, but there are a whole lot of edges in the 
face which are often badly retouched; very few 
people can retouch the edge along the jaw really 
well. Another edge is the edge of the folded 
skin at the eye, the side planes of the nose where 
they touch the highlights. I once saw a very 
strong face, full of character. It was retouched 
right up to the edge of the eyes and had the 
most ghastly effect. One must be very chary in 
touching the eye. It is very important also 
when touching up against the hair not to take 
away the softness of the hair. The neck is also 
often over-retouched. We get hollows in the 
neck which have to be taken away as far as is 
consistent with human form, but the construc- 
tion of the neck must be retained and not made to 
look like a badly modeled wax-bust. Looking 
at retouching from all points of view, I would 
say that it is not a natural thing. It is an out- 
side thing you apply to photography; in fact, 
I would call it a convention. 

In retouching a woman’s negative you must 
keep it feminine and not try to emphasize mascu- 


line characteristics. In the same way you 
cannot want to get a man’s face and make it 
look like a woman’s. 

It is a great advantage to you students having 
this class in an art-college where you see a lot 
of the best art in the world—I mean particularly 
the sculpture work. You take these in uncon- 
sciously, teaching you to appreciate fine things, 
elevating your taste and permeating your ideas 
in business, and it is bound to be a help through- 
out the year in affecting your work for the better. 


The British Journal. 


TuHouGu photography is now included among 
the fine arts, the practitioner may not exercise 
the privilege of a great portrait-painter, like Sar- 
gent, who arbitrarily represents his sitter with a 
freedom from conventionalism that is frequently 
startling. The photographer must please his 
patron by supplying what is requested of him, 
be the result attained by means of lighting, a 
soft-focus lens or by retouching. But he may 
always express his artistic individuality, through 
a willing sitter or a professional model. 


Witrrep A. FRENcu. 
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CARD DECORATION 


FRED C. BABCOCK 


Springtime and Winter 


SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


PSIHOTOGRAPHY is a gentle pas- 
time, a pensive sport. On the hunt 
¥| it makes no loud explosions to spoil 
the sabbath-stillness of the woods, 
4} nor does it give pleasure in killing. 
What the photographer shoots survives its own 
life and lives till more durable things than flesh 
shall decay. And we photographers are a pe- 
culiar lot. To the aggressive fellow, the sharp- 
eyed, chest-to-the-wind, shoulder-his-way suc- 
ceeder in worldly ways, we are nondescripts to 
be vaguely classified, if classified at all, amongst 
dreamers, poets, hobbyists, and freaks. But 
we get so much out of our art, if you will, that 
we shoulder the burden of indulgent contempt 
and go on our way. To us Nature in her visible 
forms does, indeed, speak a various language—a 
language as unknown to the common herd as 


the speech of ants and grass. A primrose by 
the river’s brim is more to us than to them. 
And we foregather with our kind. 

Tom was one of us to the full, till he bought 
a car. Now though he takes his camera with 
him still, he never gets far enough from the well- 
made highway to find pictures. So, of us three, 
who used to roam the earned spots that lie deep 
in the hills, only Old Man Hale and I remain to 
the weekly meeting and long tramps. Old Man 
Hale, who began by making his own wetplates 
and carried a whole laboratory and darkroom 
on his then sturdy back in days that were and 
are agone! The Old Codger we call him, “Cod- 
ger” for short, and he likes the title. He is past 
seventy now and laughs at our complaint at the 
weight of our equipment. And his faded blue 


eyes see pictures that we are likely to pass. He 
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makes no complaints of the surging tide of 
younger men who swirl past him and toss his 
seasoned bark rudely. To the contrary, he 
says that having lost the zest of parading behind 
the band, he likes to stand on the sidewalk and 
cheer the procession. “I can’t fight for the ball 
against the huskies any more, but I can root 
for the better team and cheer when a goal is 
made. I am pater to two generations, but my 
alma mater is as dear to me as if the old build- 
ings weren’t torn down, the quad paved where 
the green grass grew, and you youngsters are 
entitled to your day, as I was to mine.” 

You youngsters, meaning me, who have al- 
ready put most of my locks on the altar of time 
and who feel a patriarch in my forties. Dear 
old Codger! You should see his camera. It 
is one of those new-fangled kinds (to him). 
Why, he boasts that it has a tapered bellows. 
There is no rack and pinion—to move the lens 
forward; one loosens a clamping-screw and 
pulls or pushes the thing to position. There 
is no spring-actuated back. The groundglass 
drops away on a hinge at the bottom and the 
plateholder is held in its place by lugs. It 
weighs in the neighborhood of twenty pounds. 
Its nameplate shows that it saw the light of day 
when Anthony and Scovill were alive, and before 
Ansco was born. Why Eastman, that patron- 
saint of modern photography, was in short 
trousers when Codger’s box was made. But 
it gets pictures. It is like the country-boy’s 
bough, string and bent pin that gets the fish 
where the steel-rod, silk-line, and patent fly 
land nothing. He, himself, gives the best 
reason for this. ‘‘You see, youngster, when I 
used to go out for pictures, I packed this box, 
a case of chemicals, a small-sized tent, and a 
tripod that was some Jumber. I couldn’t afford 
to miss anything by the way through careless 
oversight. And it was rather troublesome to 
coat fresh plates, so the exposure had to be 
right. It had the effect of training me, sort of.” 

There we have it. All our improvements 
have made us rely more and more on the manu- 
facturer and the chemist. We have every 
sort of adjustment on the camera, the shutter 
measures our time, the plates are lightning-fast 
and then give latitude, and about all we have to 
know is how to read the exposure-meter so as 
to estimate the amount of time to give, and 
proceed accordingly. And we complain of the 
materials and blame the maker when we over- 
or underexpose, or mix a developer with the 
carbonate left out. 

A day in the open with Old Codger is a day 
with Homer. It opens to a thoughtful one the 
proportions and perspectives of life. One learns 


not only things photographic, but things philo- 
sophic. 

He has promised to will me his paraphernalia; 
but though I am shy to tell him so, he has already 
given me so much from the richness of his ex- 
perience and the breadth of his soul, that any- 


thing more material were an anticlimax. Long 
may he live and be able to tramp, and may some 
younger fellow be with him to lend a hand over a 
rocky way, and to relieve the bent shoulders of 
part of their load. But, alas, spring and winter 
never come together. If the warmth of June 
did not melt December’s snow, the ice of that 
austere season might congeal the buds, and it 
could happen that the two seasons came at once. 
Things are best as they are. 


About the roots of the green sapling lie 
The fertile soils of full a thousand years. 
Season on season of dropped leaves, decayed: 
Leaves on the sheen of which the sun once played. 
Yet dream not that the growing upstart fears 
It, too, shall thrive, and have its day, and die. 


Nor hope the young shall e’er consideration give 
To those who went before and blazed the way. 
Old men have had their chances and must take 
their age. 
Life is a written book—turned over page by page, 
Nor shall the reader backward turn or stay 
Upon a twice-read leaf. Read on to live. 


Youth is the time to know, to hope, to do. 
What if mistakes do come, and failures, now and 
then— 
The pliant spirits of the young bend to the gale 
And rise when it has passed. When we grow stale, 
And happiness is but content and consolation, when 
The wintry hoar is on us thick, let us not rue. 


That sapling does not mourn o’er fallen leaf, 

That youngster stops not on his way, to weep 
Upon the mound that marks old Bygone’s grave. 
Enough our flagging energies to save 

Adown Life’s last, green, pleasant slope to creep, 

Satisfied in having lived, to die—and forego grief. 


Thus, and we have lived in peace or strife, 
May our past deeds enrich the coming years 
For those who follow: And may Youth be drest 
In all the finery it craves. May it be blest 
With that assurance which shall conquer. Tears 
Are for us, for we have done. For them is Life. 


““NATURE is man’s teacher. She unfolds her 
treasures to his search, unseals his eye, illumes 
his mind and purifies his heart; and influence 
breathes from all the sights and sounds of her 
existence.” 
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ayy Ape SUBJECT that has engaged the at- 
tention of photographers for many 
13) years, and one which ought to be 
S\Y 
A settled by an international court, 
==5) is the protected rights to a photo- 
graph. Studio Light, the illustrated monthly 
house-organ of the Eastman Kedak Company, 
in a recent issue published an interesting series 
of articles regarding decisions by legal authorities 
on the copyright of photographs. In comment- 
ing on these decisions and similar cases in Great 
Britain, the British Journal of Photography 
expresses itself as follows: “In most cases the 
views taken are those which would be expressed 
by an English Court in accordance with the 
present Copyright Act, but they are neverthe- 
less interesting as reflecting American judicial 
opinion. Our only regret is that Studio Light 
has not added the titles of the cases in which 
they arose, and given references to official or 
unofficial publications containing reports of the 
proceedings. 

“We have become so accustomed to the copy- 
righting of photographs that it seems impossible 
that a question could ever have arisen on the 
subject. Yet it took a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court to decide that the words 
‘author’ and ‘writings’ used in the Constitu- 
tion (before photography had been discovered) 
were broad enough to cover a photographer and 
his work. 

“The Court laid considerable stress on the fact 
that the purpose of the Constitutional Provision 
is to promote science and the useful arts, and 
the decision was that not all photographs were 
copyrightable, but only those which showed the 
exercise of taste or artistic choice, or made an 
appeal to the higher emotions. The earlier 
lower court decisions were not so favorable, as 
they had shown a tendency to restrict pictures 
that could thus be registered. A _ price-catalog 
containing numerous cuts of bath-tubs, wash- 
bowls, etc., made from photographs, was held not 
a proper subject for copyright. 

“Similarly, a series of photographs of furniture, 
used in a catalog, were held not registrable by 
copyright, and the Court seemed to think that 
any photograph or picture, no matter how 
attractive in itself, if intended for advertising- 
purposes, could not be copyrighted. This was 
rather discouraging. The Supreme Court again 
came to the rescue, as it were, with a decision 
holding that designs of circus-posters in rather 
lurid colors and with the attention-attracting 
features that a circus-poster generally embodies, 
and showing ballet-dancers, living pictures and 


acrobatic performers, were properly subjects 
for copyright, since such pictures required a 
considerable degree of skill of selection and 
design to be successful in their intended purpose, 
which was considered a useful one. This gave 
protection to advertising-pictures, and was the 
beginning of decisions that were helpful to 
photographic copyright. 

‘Other decisions have held as properly subject 
to copyright-protection, catalogs including photo- 
graphic reproductions of plaster statues for 
church-decorations, cuts of brass goods, electric 
fixtures, etc., and models wearing newly designed 
and attractive apparel—lines of work in which 
photography has been used extensively. In 
these it was pointed out that commercial photog- 
raphy and illustrating required a high degree 
of skill and taste and a knowledge of lighting, 
etc. It is thus apparent that there is a tendency 
to broaden the scope of copyright-protection to 
cover any useful reproductions and to organize 
the skill and taste and originality of the photog- 
rapher. 


“PROTECTION AFFORDED BY COPYRIGHT 


“One defendant who reproduced a copy- 
righted photograph of a public library on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, urged as a defence that a 
picture of a public building cannot be so pro- 
tected, as anyone has the right to photograph 
it, but the Court pointed out that the selection 
of a proper time and kind of day, viewpoint and 
selection of grouping in the traffic showed artistic 
ability and that the picture was properly regis- 
tered. This was, indeed, a very interesting and 
important decision. 

“The above leads up to the question of what 
the protection afforded by a copyright is. 
Obviously, anyone could photograph a public 
library and from the same viewpoint, but one 
person cannot, by copyrighting one photograph, 
prevent others from using the same material, 
whether it be a building, a monument, a moun- 
tain, a general landscape or a person. This is 
discussed at length in the decision last mentioned. 

“Another interesting case was that of a pho- 
tographer who copyrighted some photographs of 
Mme. Loie Fuller in various dancing poses. A 
newspaper printed some wood-cuts of the same 
person in dancing poses. A comparison showed 
that they were not apparently copies of the 
photographs and there was no _ infringement. 
The photographer could not prevent others 
from making pictures of the same poses. The 
copyright was of the photograph only, not of 
the dancer and her dancing poses. 
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““A case involving a somewhat similar point, 
but even more interesting, was that in which a 
photograph of a young lady was made and copy- 
righted as ‘Grace of Youth,’ and all rights 
therein sold by the artist. Two years later the 
same photographer took a picture of the same 
model in practically the identical posture of the 
first picture. The only apparent differences 
were that the young lady was smiling and held 
a cherry stem in her mouth. The picture was 
entitled “Cherry Ripe.’ 

“In the discussion of the case the court said 
that a copyright does not cover anything but the 
picture, that any other artist could use the same 
material and make a new picture that so closely 
resembled the copyrighted one that it would 
pass for it and would not be infringing the copy- 
right. But in this case when the same artist 
did this, he was considered to be using the 
experience gained in making the first picture in 
making what was in many ways a duplicate of 
his first picture, the rights to which he had sold, 
and was held to be infringing what had been his 
own copyright. He had been able to sell his 
rights in the picture because the copyright made 
it of special value, but the law did not protect 
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him in using his experience to make a second 
picture which would, in a measure, destroy the 
value of the first, for which he had been paid. 
Such decisions of the Courts give one a whole- 
some respect for the justice with which our laws 
are interpreted. 

“From such decisions one obtains not only a 
good knowledge of the law, but its application 
as well, and as similar cases may arise at any 
time, a knowledge of previous interpretations of 
a point of law may prove very useful.” 


PuHoToGRapHy is an exacting art. The care- 
less camerist working in the open finds it so, even 
to the point of exasperation. Among the an- 
noyances that mark the finished negative are 
pinholes—the result of dust. The camerist 
should dust not only his plates, but the inside 
of the plateholders before filling them. Dust, 
which is present everywhere, is likely to enter 
the camera—unless protected,—through crevices 
caused by the shrinkage of parts, or through 
apertures in the shutter. When not in actual 
use, the camera should rest in the carrying- 


case. W. A. F. 
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The Big Question 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


“WHE reason why some inventive 
Ss) GOR) genius has not yet compounded an 
ay emulsion which is not so particularas 
§| to how much light falls on it, is not 
ESiees=) clear. But since that very marvel- 
ous substance has not yet been invented, photog- 
raphers, both amateur and professional, must go 
on with the question of exposure which continues 
to be the greatest problem in photography. 

Most amateurs have an idea that the emul- 
sion on the film or plate is a most marvelously 
sensitive compound. I have seen amateurs, 
who actually knew better, give an exposure of 
one one-hundredth of a second at U.S. 16, in 
deep shade, because they were afraid that they 
would overexpose the film! I have also heard 
of an amateur who gave a moonlight-scene an 
exposure of ten seconds and then was frightened 
lest he had ruined the result by overexposure! 

On the other hand, I have seen amateurs 
who understood the value and power of light 
far better than most professionals do. I have 
seen them give five times the exposure usually 
given for a certain subject and bring from the 
darkroom a perfect print—or as perfect as any 
print could be. 

Exposure-meters are the means of saving 
vast amounts of time and money for most ama- 
teurs, and then, again, they are the means of 
much misunderstanding. If a meter says that 
an exposure of one second is about right, nothing 
short of an earthquake would induce the average 
amateur to give the slightest fraction of a second 
under or over that. 

The one thing that should be impressed deeply 
on the mind of the photographer is that emul- 
sions are not so fast as lightning—that it requires 
time to affect the plate, no matter how strong 
the light—that an overexposed plate is far, far 
better than an underexposed one—and that an 
overexposed plate is much nearer reclamation 
by after-processes than an underexposed one. 

The exposures given according to most meters 
indicate the minimum time for such conditions. 
Following out these calculated exposures will 
result in a plate which will show, quite often, 
that while it is all very well as it is, a little longer 
exposure would have improved it. 

How many amateurs, photographing an in- 
terior, have debated long in their minds whether 
to give five seconds or seven, or some like figures! 
The difference between an exposure of five 
seconds and one of seven appears to be very 
great—but it isn’t! It is quite true that two 


plates exposed under identical conditions in- 
doors, one for five seconds and one for seven, 
will show very little difference between them, 
and what differences there are will certainly 
not show in the print. We can therefore com- 
pound the very sensible rule that: if an exposure 
is to be lengthened, double it; if an exposure is 
to be lessened (if it should be lessened at all) 
halve it. I have seen many amateurs reluctantly 
give up fine chances for wonderful speed-pictures 
because, they said, while their shutter was fast 
enough, the lens wasn’t quite so—it was only 
£/6.3 when it should be £/4.5, ete., ete. 

Now let us take this into serious considera- 
tion. Let us say that we are using f/8, and we 
give an exposure of 1/25 of a second. This, 
under average conditions, is about right. Then, 
say, we shorten, on account of motion of the 
subject, the exposure to 1/100 of a second. 
The average amateur would never do this— 
afraid that his plate would be underexposed, 
when, in reality, the difference between the 
lengths of the two exposures is but 3/100 of a 
second; and I am willing to wager that an ex- 
posure of 3/100 of a second added to the correct, 
or subtracted from the correct exposure for a 
subject, will never, even under very powerful 
light-conditions, affect the emulsion enough 
even to slightly affect its printing-qualities. 

Here we have an amateur who ordinarily 
gives the average view about 1/25 of a second 
at f/11. He absolutely will not, even with his 
lens opened to f£/6.3, give an exposure of 1/300 
of a second—says that it will spoil his plate by 
underexposure. The actual difference between 
these two exposures is only 1/150 of a second. 
This difference, on an average view with the 
change of stops as above, would certainly make 
extremely little difference in the print, if i 
could be distinguished at all. 

Here we have a professional engaged in making 
a copy. He decides, with some uncertainty, 
that an exposure of two minutes would be right. 
But, being uneasy, he decides to make one plate 
at two minutes and another at three, for safety. 
Imagine his surprise when the plates are de- 
veloped, that he is unable by examining the two 
plates, to find any difference in them. Or if 
there is any difference at all, it is so slight as to 
be almost indistinguishable and would certainly 
not show at all in the print. For, what difference 
could one half the exposure, additional, make? 
Very much, do you think? Then let us take 
another condition. 
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Let us suppose that we have figured that the 
correct exposure for a certain condition is 1/50 
of a second. But, being uncertain, we decide 
to give one plate that exposure, and the other 
one half more than that—the same as the above 


copying-example. The second exposure would 
then be 1/33 of a second, or, roughly, 1/30. 
I challenge the greatest expert in the world to 
show me the difference between the two plates, 
one exposure at 1/50 of a second, and the other 
at 1/30 of a second, taken under the same con- 
ditions, and finished under the same processes. 
There is no difference. The one exposure is 
1/100 of a second longer than the other, and the 
addition or subtraction of that length of ex- 
posure will have absolutely no effect which will 
be distinguishable in the print. 

The amateur is far too frugal with his exposure. 
The one supreme rule for deciding the exposure 
is—be generous. 

Let ustakeup the advantages of being generous. 

First, if an exposure is not long enough, the 
plate is underexposed, and, if the exposure is too 
long, the plate is overexposed. Certainly, be- 
tween these two, the overexposed plate has the 
advantage, for it can be reduced, whereas the 
underexposed plate cannot be intensified. By 
means of a strong light, the overexposed plate 
can be printed with good results, whereas the 
underexposed plate will always give a dull, 
gray, lifeless print. 

Certainly, one extreme is as much to be avoided 
as the other, but just as certain is the fact that 
the one extreme has an immense advantage over 
the other. 

A very great mistake is made, not alone in 
regard to shutter-speed but to stop-size. The 
average amateur and professional photographers 
believe that for every size stop larger, the ex- 
posure should be halved, and for every stop 
smaller, the exposure should be doubled. This 
is, perhaps, generally believed by ninety-eight 
percent of all photographers; but, in general 
practice, it works out quite differently. 

The power of the light to affect the emulsion 
is very different from the volume or brightness 
of the light. While the volume of the light may 
be reduced one half by each smaller stop, the 
actinic power of the light is reduced much more. 
In very short exposures, and large stops, this 
difference is not so noticeable; but with longer 
exposures and small stops, the dissimilarity is 
certainly very obvious. 

To explain: Let us suppose that an express- 
train were speeding along at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour; and on a track parallel to it 
another were speeding at the rate of sixty miles 
per hour. Now, suppose that each of them put 


on the brake as they reached a certain spot. 
We would find that, if the slower train had 
stopped at one quarter of a mile up the track 
from the place where the brake was applied, 
that the faster train would not stop one half 
mile away, or twice that distance, but it would 
stop one mile away, or four times that distance. 
This is a law of physics. The trains have mo- 
mentum, not directly proportional to their 
velocity, but in direct proportion to the square 
of their velocity. 

Likewise, the exposure should not be directly 
in proportion to the size of the stop, but in 
direct proportion to the square of the size of the 
stop. For this, a table to simplify matters 
would be very welcome. 

The top row is the f/ numbers; the second, 
the U.S. numbers; the third the relative exposure 
generally believed necessary; and, fourth, the 
exposure really necessary. 


f/4 £/5.6 £/8 f/11 £/16 £/22 £/82 £/45 
US.1 @ + 8 16 32 64 128 
s + 8 16 32 64 128 


1 4 16 64 256 1,024 4,096 16,384 


In other words, if a one-second exposure is 
necessary at stop f/4, and the stop was reduced 
to £/5.6, the exposure would not then be two 
seconds, as generally believed, but four seconds. 

These very great differences account for the 
very great rapidity of the larger lens-apertures 
and the very slow speed of the smaller ones. 
This amazing difference has been pointed out 
by Gaston M. Alves and others of notable rank, 
and it would be well to try out the new exposures, 
for, as these men point out, the quantity of light, 
and the chemical activity of the quantity of light 
are two different and independent things. 

A very simple table for use with these new 
values is as follows. It is merely necessary to 
find the exposure for any one stop and, by finding 
the row of figures directly under that stop, the 
relative exposures of the other stops can be 
found by multiplying the exposure of the first 
stop by the number in the row under the stop 
which is to be used. 


The table: 
f/4 £/5.6 f/11 f/16 £/22 £/32 £/45 
1 4 16 «64 256 1,024 4,096 16,384 
1 4 16 64 256 1,024 4,096 
1 + 16 64 256 1,024 
1 4 16 64 256 
1 + 16 64 
1 + 16 
1 4 


An example of the use of the table is simple. 
Let us suppose that you have computed the 
correct exposure for, say, stop f/8, and, say, 
that the exposure is one second. Then, you 
decide to use stop f/11, which is the next smaller 
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stop, and you desire to know, in this new system, 
what exposure would be right. Under the 
column, “f/8,”’ the lowest figure will be a 1. 
Then, under the stop-column you use, in the 
same line, in this case, “f/11,” you will find 
the number by which to multiply your exposure 
—in this case, 4. So, multiplying your exposure, 
one second, by four, we have the correct exposure 
for stop £/11, which is, under this example, four 
seconds. 

Another: with 1/25 at f/16, how much at 
£/32? By referring to the columns, we find 
that £/22 requires 16 times as much exposure as 
f/16, and sixteen times the 1/25 of a second, 
gives, roughly, two thirds of a second, or, to be 
exact, 16/25 of a second, which can be roughly 
and conveniently called 16/34 of a second, the 
difference being only 73/2400 of a second. 

This new system is not at all as confusing, as 
it looks at first sight, for it is only necessary to 
remember that if you have a certain exposure at 
a certain stop, the exposure would be four times 
as long for the next smaller stop, and one fourth 
as long for the next smallest stop. 

It would be well, to get the exposure absolutely 
correct, to compute the exposure your subject 
would require at f/4 or U.S.1, and then figure 
the exposure for the stop you wish to use, by 
means of the second table given above. 

The wide variation will give more correctly 
and naturally toned prints. All fear of over- 
exposure should be swept from the mind; but 


HARRY L. PLUMMER 


all fear of underexposure, you should certainly 
heed. It is clear that the above system gives 
the lesser chance of underexposure, and on this 
account it should be more in use than the old, 
inadequate, and erroneous one. 

In every collection of photographs, there is 
about one overexposed plate to over one hundred 
underexposed ones, or ones which could be im- 
proved by more exposure. And there are about 
ninety in every hundred of plates, which could 
be improved by a longer exposure. 

As soon as the photographer gets the belief 
out of his mind that his emulsion is so wonder- 
fully sensitive, that soon will he get much better 
results. Don’t be afraid to give what you think 
is too long (but not what you know is too long) 
an exposure, for, in all cases of exposure, there 
are only two words which will bring the results 
you most desire, and those are—Be generous. 

[It must not be inferred that, in urging his in- 
dividual system of exposures, Mr. Davis utterly 
condemns the old and favorite practice of doub- 
ling the exposure of the preceding stop and 
halving that of the succeeding one, when using 
the f-system of numbering stops. Mr. Davis 
obviously aims to induce workers to avoid under- 
exposure, in general practice, by advocating 
much more time than hitherto given—even to 
the extent of doubling the amount of what is 
usually allotted. It remains for the reader to 
try Mr. Davis’ system of exposures, to determine 
its permanent utility. Epb.] 
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Experiments in Developing Exposed Plates in 
Bright Light 


DR. LUPPO-CRAMER 


JHE inconvenience of having to 
undertake the development of ex- 
nu posed plates by red light in the 
darkroom, and the difficulty in 
S22) many cases of judging the progress 
of the operation by weak light, have often led 
to suggestions for dispensing with the darkroom 
—at least after exposure. It was first sought 
to accomplish this object by immersing the 
plate after exposure in a red dye, or by adding 
the red dye to the developer. So Ludwig took 
out a German patent in 1901 for the Coxin 
process, and Lumiére and Seyewetz brought 
out for the same purpose their Chrysosulphite, 
—a mixture of magnesium picrate and sulphite 
that was added to the developer. This method, 
which consisted in substituting a colored solu- 
tion for the red light of the darkroom, had several 
serious drawbacks which have not yet been over- 
come. It was complained that control of de- 
velopment by reflected light, or, better, by trans- 
mitted light, could be effected only in a vertical 
tank, and that the necessarily strong coloring 
of the developer prevented any control of de- 
velopment by reflected light. The coloring- 
matter also stained the fingers and clothes in a 
disagreeable way. 

Another plan was tried by R. Freund with 
his Actinal method. His idea was to render 
the silver bromide insensitive to light after ex- 
posure by immersing the plate in a solution of 
potassium iodide, thus transforming the bromide 
into the less sensitive iodide of silver. From 
the records of Freund, himself, we learn the 
theoretically foreseen disadvantages of the 
method. He says that the exposure must be 
abundant, that the negatives come out thinner 
than usual, so that in printing it was necessary 
to use very hard-working paper. Dr. Eder 
also remarked, at the time, regarding Freund’s 
suggestions: “Iodide of potassium at once partly 
destroys the latent light-image, viz., the slightly 
exposed portions of the picture, for which reason 
the process is of doubtful value.” All other 
agencies that are capable of oxidizing or halo- 
genizing silver act fundamentally the same as 
the iodide: they reduce or destroy the sensitive- 
ness, it is true, but at the same time they destroy 
to a greater or lesser degree the latent image. In 
certain circumstances, they also produce chemi- 
cal fog. As long ago as in 1901, the writer found 


that the sensitiveness of the plate in the ready- 


mixed developers, especially those of the para- 
midophenol class, is so greatly reduced that, 
with a little precaution one can develop plates in 
the presence of a light-source that would totally 
fog the dryplate, or when immersed in water or 
hydroquinone developer. The sensitiveness of 
the silver bromide will be reduced much more 
strongly by a very dilute watery solution of 
amidol than by any ready-mixed developing- 
solution, and it was not difficult to try whether 
this substance might not really be utilized to 
make possible the development of exposed 
plates in an ordinary clear light. 

It was shown by the writer that an oxidized 
solution of amidol, first described by Mercier, 
is to be accepted purely and simply as a reducer 
of the sensitiveness of silver bromide, and that 
the oxidizing of the solution in this operation 
is not only superfluous, but actually injurious. 
By bathing an ordinary dryplate for one minute 
in a two-to-five per cent. solution of diamido- 
phenol hydrochloride (amidol) in distilled water, 
and drying immediately, the plate will retain 
only a fraction of its original light-sensitiveness. 
This reduction of sensitiveness is figured out 
to be from fifty to one hundred per cent. It 
therefore seems possible, by using a preliminary 
bath of amidol, to so suppress the sensitiveness 
of the plate that a very bright yellow light can 
be used in the development proper. 

If an exposed plate is bathed with exclusion 
of actinic light for one minute in a five per cent. 
solution of amidol, and it is then removed from 
the solution and placed with a test-plate in an 
ordinary developer, a very clear yellow light 
may be used during the normal duration of 
development without injury to the previously 
bathed plate, whereas the unbathed test-plate 
will be heavily fogged. There is no injurious 
action on the latent image. I used for this 
experiment a five-candle lamp protected by a 
light-yellow glass; development was done at 
one and a half meters from this. The develop- 
ment proceeded in the manner described, with- 
out ill effect, in metol, metol-hydroquinone, 
hydroquinone, pyrogallol, pyrocatechin, amidol 
plus sulphite, paramidophenol-potash and rodinal. 
With glycin a dichroitic, fog showed on the 
pre-bathed plate. In the hydroquinone de- 
veloper, the amidol bath (even when the plate 
was washed after the bath) caused an extraordi- 
narily strong acceleration of development, so 
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that the peculiarity of the hydroquinone to 
work slowly was lost. A very small quantity 
of amidol added to the hydroquinone also caused 
an enormous hastening of development. A pre- 
liminary bath of triamidobenzol works similarly to 
the amidol; on the other hand, diamidoresorcin 
(two different isomers), triamidotoluol and triam- 
idophenol (all hydrochloric salts) failed to work. 

The use of the amidol preliminary bath, for 
the purpose described and under the conditions 
noted, may in certain cases be of utility to many 
photographers. In any event, the process is 
not without interest. To be sure, the reduc- 
tion of sensitiveness by the amidol in the various 
experiments was not nearly so strong as when 
the bathed plates were exposed with test-plates 
and then developed. On the one hand, the 


developing-solutions work quite strongly against 
sensitiveness and, on the other hand, the amidol 
in presence of the developing-solution is not so 
active as in the pure state. It has already been 
remarked that the action of pure diamidophenol 
hydrochloride is incomparably stronger than 
when mixed with sulphite, as is the case with the 
regular amidol developer. The addition of bi- 
sulphite also weakens the action of the amidol 
quite noticeably as a reducer of sensitiveness 
of silver bromide plates. 

Hence amidol and triamidobenzol are at 
present the only known substances that, al- 
though not coloring-materials, reduce in a prac- 
tical way the sensitiveness of silver bromide 
plates and can be used for the purpose indicated. 

Die Photographische Industrie. 


Gum Bichromate—The Cheapest Printing-Process 


F. M. LEYCESTER 


96 $2564 hobby should not lose sight of the 
i fact that in the gum-bichromate 


process of any. In fact, its cost is virtually that 
of any good cartridge-paper on which to make 
the prints, plus perhaps five per cent., or even 
less, for the chemicals which are applied to it. 
Except for very small prints, it is quite suitable 
for any size of picture. 

The first step in making gum-prints is to pre- 
pare the sensitizing-solution. For this purpose, 
we weigh out two hundred grains of clean gum 
arabic, tie it up in a muslin-bag and hang it in an 
ounce of water. In a day or two the gum will 
have dissolved, and any impurities left in the bag 
may be thrown away. A ten per cent. solution 
of potassium bichromate may also be made up. 

A sheet of paper, which may be white eartridge 
or some similar kind, is laid on a drawing board, 
with a few pieces of newspaper a little larger than 
itself underneath it, and pinned down. A thick 
cream of moist watercolor and of the gum- 
solution is mixed up, and is then thinned by the 
addition of about twice its bulk of the bichro- 
mate-solution. Ivory black, raw umber, and 
burnt umber are good colors to begin with: and 
the gum and pigment must be mixed together 
most thoroughly before adding the bichromate. 

With a flat camel-hair or varnish brush the 
mixture is applied to the surface of the paper. 
Only a very thin coating should be given, not 
enough to do more than give it an olive color, 


even with the black; and the brush strokes 
should be crossed to get the layer as regular as 
possible. It is customary to advocate at this 
stage the use of a “badger softener’ —a costly 
article—to even up the coating, but this can be 
done quite satisfactorily by means of a cheap 
hat-brush. It is held with the hairs vertical 
to the paper, and dabbed lightly over until all 
brush marks in the coating are invisible. If the 
brushes are well washed in cold water immediately 
after use they will last in good condition for a 
long time. 

The paper soon dries. If the coating is done 
in the evening, it will probably be quite dry 
before one goes to bed, and may be put away ina 
light-tight box or drawer for use the next day, 
The coating can be done by artificial light, 
without any precaution, or it can be carried out 
in weak daylight, provided the paper is not left 
to dry in the daylight; as it becomes sensitive 
on drying. It is best not to coat more paper 
than is required for immediate use, as, although 
it can be kept for a few days, it begins to deterio- 
rate from the very first. 

Printing is carried out by daylight, the best 
prints being obtained from negatives that are 
not too strong. If they give good prints on 
ordinary gas-light paper they will be found to 
be of the right depth for gum-printing. 

As the image is faintly visible only during 
printing, a print-meter of some kind is necessary. 
M. Demachy’s plan is simple and all that is 
needed. A little of the bichromate solution is 
brushed over a piece of plain paper and dried 
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in the dark. This paper can then be cut up into 
strips a quarter of an inch wide. One such strip 
is shut up in a book with half an inch protruding, 
and is left exposed to daylight for an hour or 
two, or until it has gone as dark as it will. On 
starting to print, the strip is pulled out a little 
more, and exposed beside the printing frame. 
The freshly exposed piece gradually darkens 
until it matches the first. When this stage is 
reached the print-meter is said to register 
“one tint,” and the paper is pulled out a little 
further for a second tint to be reached in the 
same way. The exposure required varies with 
the negative, with the pigment, and with its 
depth, but is usually from two tints upwards. 


fix the picture to the paper that, if there is any 
trace of stain left on the paper from the bichro- 
mate, it can be wetted again, putting it this 
time in a two per cent. solution of potassium 
metabisulphite, or of acidified sulphite. This 
will remove the stain, and the print is then given 
two or three changes of water and dried. 

The process as here described is a perfectly 
straightforward one, and is not intended for 
those who wish to exercise “control” over their 
prints. Carried out carefully in this way it 
should be possible to make half a dozen practi- 
cally identical prints from the same negative. It 
is a good plan to have mastered the process to 
this extent before attempting anything in the 
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There are various ways in which a gum- 
bichromate print can be developed; but if 
granularity is to be avoided it is best to adopt 
the plan of immersing the print face upwards 
for a minute or so in cold water and then allow- 
ing it to float face downwards on the surface, 
taking great care to avoid air-bells under it, and 
also to avoid touching the surface with anything 
solid. It can be raised at intervals of four or 
five minutes, and it will be seen on doing so that 
the pigment is gradually falling away from the 
paper in those parts where the light has had 
least action, and is leaving the picture more and 
more visible. 

When the action of development has gone 
far enough, the print is drained for a few moments 
and then laid face upwards on a folded towel 
or similar absorbent surface to dry. If this is 


done in daylight the action of the light will so 
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way of “control”; but when this is wanted it 
can be got by developing with water with which 
a proportion of fine sawdust has been mixed, 
pouring this mixture of water and sawdust over 
those parts of the picture which are to be light- 
ened. Prints to be treated in this way should 
be exposed a little longer than those developed 
automatically. 

Another method of control, which was carried 
out very successfully by Mr. Mummery, was to 
develop by means of a fine spray of water. For 
this purpose, it is necessary to print very lightly. 
The print is wetted for a few moments, and is 
then laid upon a sheet of glass in an almost 
vertical position. A spray-diffuser is used to 
direct the water on to the surface, and in this 
way to wash away more or less of the pigment 
as may seem to be necessary. 

The Amateur Photographer. 
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White Areas on Gaslight-Prints 


SUBSCRIBER sends us a number of 

5 x 7 enlarged gaslight-prints, with the 
original 244 x 314 film-negatives, which show 
light areas as if the negative had been fogged in 
several places. A careful investigation shows 
that these white patches or areas are nothing 
but the result of uneven action of the developer. 
He states that he developed these 5 x 7 prints 
ina 5x7 tray. No wonder! PxHoro-Era has 
always insisted that such a practice is false econ- 
omy, and that a tray much larger than the size 
of the print be used. 

The reason is that, when used in so small a 
tray, the solution has little chance to remain 
homogeneous (uniform in character). If used 
at full strength, the action is very quick and out 
of control. In that case a print will be devel- 
oped in a few seconds, and the result of the 
uneven action of the developer will be more 
marked. It is recommended that the develop- 
ing-solution be diluted, so that its action may be 
retarded and the operation more deliberate. 

In any case, 5 x 7 prints should not be devel- 
oped in a tray smaller than an 8 x 10, and the 
solution should be agitated by rocking the tray. 
This procedure is all the more necessary in case 
one insist on using a tray about the size of the 
print; and, in this way, the uneven action of the 
solution can be avoided. It is poor judgment to 
economize in the size of the tray and in the quan- 
tity of the developing-solution—whether it is a 
question of plates, films or prints. 


Ruby-Light Darkroom-Windows 


DARKROOM-WINDOW that is com- 

pletely darkened, except for a space cov- 
ered by ruby glass through which daylight is 
admitted, is very apt to fog photographically sen- 
sitive material. It may be that the sheet of ruby 
glass used for this purpose is what is known as 
gold-flashed ruby-glass, which permits the pas- 
sage of actinic rays; whereas one should use 
copper-flashed ruby glass, which may be pro- 
cured from any reliable photo-dealer or from a 
dealer in colored glass. If one will examine a 


piece of the former by means of a spectroscope— 
while holding the glass against the sun—one will 
perceive violet or blue rays; whereas, in the cop- 


per-flashed variety, these actinic rays will not be 
noticeable. However, inasmuch as daylight is 
variable, one should not use it as a source of 
light; nor should one utilize ruby glass or even 
several thicknesses of deep orange glass, or what 
is known as orange of ruby fabric. The best 
plan is to make the darkroom light-tight, and 
procure a good darkroom-lantern—size imma- 
terial, so long as it is a safe light. Through the 
use of such a lamp for developing plates, films or 
prints, the worker will obtain a standard light 
for his work, so that he will always know what he 
is doing. He can thus gauge the proper density 
of plates or films. Being provided with a large 
door at the side or at the back, the lantern can 
be made to yield sufficient white light for the 
examination of fixed plates, films or prints. 


The Photographer’s Americanism 


HE American photographer owes it to his 

country to patronize American products, 
whenever possible. The more American industrial 
products are consumed, the better for the coun- 
try’s prosperity and fame. Competition is the 
life of trade, and, product for product, the better 
one should be given the preference, regardless of 
the source of manufacture. If the foreign is no 
better than the domestic, the latter should be 
chosen by the consumer who is loyal to his coun- 
try’s interests. In cameras, lenses, dryplates 
and photo-chemicals, America holds her own. 
When an English photo-specialty fails—as is fre- 
quently the case—the American equivalent will 
be found to work successfully. If the German 
product be superior to either the English or the 
American, then the German should have the call. 
But, in any case, the American product should 
be given a fair trial before the consumer decides 
in favor of the foreign. In the face of actual 
superiority, sentiment should be ignored. This 
is demonstrated convincingly by the Japanese in 
California, who threaten greatly to outnumber 
the Americans—a circumstance causing much 
apprehension. By reason of their remarkable in- 
dustry, neatness and thrift, these people are the 
most productive farmers in the “Golden State.” 
Despite the existing strong prejudice against 
them, their fruits and vegetables are the most 
sumptuous and the most enticing—hence pre- 
ferred to all others. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day ofevery month . 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 

1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing-paper 
poe the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 

and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested | e contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Speed-Pictures Competition Closed 
June 30, 1920 
First Prize: Suisai Itow. 
Second Prize: Morris Fineberg. 
Third Prize: Harry A. Erickson. 

Honorable Mention: Stanley Clisby Arthur, F. D. 
Burt, J. E. Bush, J. E. Carson, F. H. Chant, H. P. 
Dahlen, George M. Gerhard, Herbert J. Harper, G. H. 
McKelway, Arthur C. Miller, George S. Nalle, Ozan 
K. Nunome, Gustav C. Rickarby, John T. Roberts, 
H. B. Rudolph, Kenneth D. Smith, Joseph Coburn 
Smith, C. B. Weed, F. W. G. Moebus, F. H. Rodgers, 
Leonard C. Lee, Clyde L. Williamson. 


Subjects for Competition—1920 


“*Shore-Scenes.’’ Closed August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”’ Closes September 30. 

“* Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


1921 


““Winter-Sports.”” Closes January 31. 
**Home-Portraits.” Closes February 28. 
“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March 31. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
““Home-Scenes” (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.”” Closes May 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
“‘Summer-Flowers.”’ Closes July 31. 
**Shore-Scenes.” Closes August 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), ora solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, continue to ignore some of the 
rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? Besides, the Editors 
are too busy with other matters to stop to write to 
the careless competitor for missing information. 
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SPEED-DEMONS 


FIRST PRIZE—“‘ 


‘“*My Photographer’”’ 


“Axx right, I'll go to my banker to-morrow and 
arrange it.” 

“My haberdasher has a brand-new idea in scarfs— 
cheap, too.” 

“T got these at my tobacconist’s—best I ever smoked 
for the price. 

“My repairman says that the Umpty-um plug isn’t 
any - in my car, so I gave them up for the B’Jones 
brand.” 

“T couldn’t get ‘Oh, By Jingo’ to-day, but my music- 
dealer said he'd have it for me.” 

You can hear those or similar remarks by every one. 
Every one ‘has a dealer of some sort whom he calls 
““my.” The dealer is “his” because he deals there, 
and he deals there, apparently, because the dealer is 
dealer. 

Any maker of pictures who can get his name into a 
man’s mind coupled with the possessive “my” need 
never worry who is going to make the man’s next pic- 
ture—no, nor his wife’s picture, nor the pictures of 
his children. 

How do people get to be “my” 
does a professional man become my” 
doctor, architect, portrait-maker? 

It would seem wise to inv estigate and copy some of 
the methods; for this being “my” to any one, is the 
gold of business, the precious stones of profits and the 
frankincense and myrrh of progress. 

I ask myself why “my” haberdasher is “mine” 
and why the fellow across the street and around the 
corner isn’t? Why do I, who write these lines, always 


tradesmen? How 
dentist, lawyer, 


SUISAI ITOW 
SPEED-PICTURES” 


go to one particular shop to buy my shirts, collars, 
neckties, etc., and pay little if any attention to the ad- 
vertisements of the other, probably as good haber- 
dashers, who endeavor to compete with “my” man 
for my business? 

First, because he is convenient, I suppose—close to 
my office. At any rate, when I first went to him, 
years ago, that was the reason. But habit could be 
broken and inconvenience of travel suffered without 
a pang if there were not some stronger hold. In 
analyzing, I find that he saves me trouble. I can 
*phone him “‘send me a dozen collars,” and he sends 
them, invariably, without fail, and never asks me 
what size or style or price. It’s all down in his little 
book, somewhere, and when I get home, there are my 
collars. If I have a hurried trip to make away and 
want a couple of new ties, I don’t have to go and select 
them—he knows about what I want, and a ‘phone call 
brings a dozen of my kind, price and range of color, 
to my door to select from. I don’t have to have the 
money—my credit is good and he makes no mistakes 
and sends no bills along. 

If I go into his shop, every salesman knows me by 
name, and none of them wastes any time trying to show 
me thirty-nine dollar silk-shirts when I ask for a shirt 
in which to play tennis. In other words, “my” 
haberdasher has studied my convenience, my taste 
and my desires, saves me trouble, give me service and 
invariably I find his goods up to standard. 

““My” music-dealer never tries to persuade me to 
buy a record. He lets me hear what he thinks I will 
like. His whole idea is to get into my machine and 
my home the records which I will want to keep. If 
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SAFE AT THIRD! 


MORRIS FINEBERG 


SECOND PRIZE — ‘‘SPEED-PICTURES” 


he telephones me that he has something extra fine 
which he thinks I will like, I know he really has—I 
never find that he is overbought on something poor 
which he is trying to “ring off” on me. He gives me, 
in other words, real service, and has persuaded me that 
I am to him not an “easy mark,”’ but a good customer 
worth pleasing. 

““My” repairman will let me leave my car with him 
when I go out of town, drive me to the station in it, 
and have it waiting at the station for me when I return 
if I wire him. There may be a charge for the service 
of a driver concealed in the bill—I never asked. But 
his bills are always itemized for time and material, 
and I never find more time than is reasonable for the 
job. When he promises me the old boat at ten minutes 
past ten on next Tuesday, then and on the dot it is 
ready. In other words, he makes no promises he can- 
not keep, charges an honest price and makes it easy 
for me to have him “my” repairman by catering to 
my comfort. 

““My”’ tobacconist knows my name and address. 
I don’t have to ask him for my brand of coffin-nails— 
they are on the counter by the time I get to it from the 
door. There is a box of matches there with them, in 
case I want to buy it. If I ’phone him to send a box 
of cigars to Jim Smith, he doesn’t ask me to name the 
brand and the color and the price—he asks me the 
quantity and names three prices for the quantity I 
want, and doesn’t argue about it. He writes my card 
for me, and I have nothing to do but pay the bill when 
it comes. 

Are there not evident and underlying principles here? 
All these men, who have become “‘my”’ servitors in 


their lines, have wormed themselves into my con- 
fidence and affections by a policy of service, of saving 
me trouble, of giving me honest goods at honest prices, 
of making me certain that they are dependable. And 
to make the other side of the shield tell the same story 
I changed “‘my” hatter recently because, after many 
years of satisfaction, he overbought himself and really 
tried to unload a hat on me that I didn’t want, that 
wasn’t becoming and that I didn’t like. I hadn't 
time to bother with him and left him arguing. He 
lost first, a sale and, second, a permanent customer 
by putting the temporary profit against the one thing 
of mine he owned and which would have served him 
the rest of his life—my confidence. 

The best of goods, a real study of the customer’s 
convenience, a genuine attempt to serve—these are 
the things which make “‘my”’ come before your name. 
No other process will do it, and no other word will so 
draw custom to you, Mr. Studio-Photographer, as 
getting people to think and speak of you as “my” 
photographer. 

Mull it over awhile—it is food for thought and a 
suggestion for a mechanism for more business. 

C. H. Ciaupy, in Bulletin of Photography. 


There are Streets—and Streets 


Epvitx—* Dick, dear, your office is in State Street, 
isn’t it?” 

Dicxey—“ Yes, dear.” 

Epira—* That’s what I told papa. He made such 
a funny mistake about you yesterday. He said he'd 
been looking you up in Bradstreet.” —Exchange. 
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POLO AT CORONADO 


HARRY A. ERICKSON 


THIRD PRIZE — “‘SPEED-PICTURES” 


The Moon Again 


ATTENTION has been invited, in this column, to the 
erroneous manner in representing the moon, when 
introducing it into a landscape or marine photograph, 
either by double printing or by drawing it on the 
original negative. In this connection, examples were 
given of pictures by professional artists, including 
even so famous an illustrator as Gustave Doré, show- 
ing the waning moon in the evening, in the low western 
sky, and other similar incongruities. 

Now comes the revival—in the form of an editorial 
answer by a Boston newspaper, to a question from a 
correspondent—of the old fallacy that the moon’s 
phases are due to the earth’s shadow falling upon our 
satellite. As many photographers are, no doubt, 
interested in astronomy—particularly in the moon— 
the following easy and instructive experiment is sug- 
gested. Take a large globe, covered temporarily 
with white paper, and suspend it on a line with a 
powerful, unprotected electric light placed at any 
convenient distance. If you stand directly between 
the globe and the light, without obscuring the latter, 
and look at the globe from this point, you will see it 
as a fully illuminated disc, similar to the full moon. 
Moving, now, to one side, you will begin to see less 
of the lighted side of the globe and something of the 
shadow-side. When opposite a point at right angles 
to a line drawn from the globe to the light-source, the 
observer will behold exactly one-half of the bright 
portion of the globe. Moving still farther away from 
the source of light, he will see progressively more of 
the shaded side and less of the illuminated side of the 
object under observation—just as in the case of the 
lunar planet. Increasing still farther the distance 
from the light-source, but moving in a direction 
parallel with the line of the globe and the light, he will 
at last see what corresponds to the crescent, or the 


* warning to other photographic workers. 


minimum illuminated portion of the moon. The 
spectacle, in these circumstances, corresponds to the 
first glimpse of the new crescent moon in the western 
sky, or the phase of the waning moon immediately 
preceding the new moon—according to the side of 
the globe on which the observer is standing. Retrac- 
ing one’s steps from the point at which the globe 
appears completely in shadow, the experience which 
I have just recounted is exactly reversed, reproducing 
that of the person who watches the progress of the 
waxing crescent moon, night after night, until the 
lunar planet rises from the depths of the eastern sky 
in its entire fullness. The completely illuminated 
globe now corresponds again to the aspect of the full 


moon. 
W. A. F. 


Gas-Heaters in Photo-Studios 


A sap accident, which recently cost the life of a 
young amateur-photographer, through the use of a 
gas-stove, in the process of heating a sepia-toning bath 
—due to a sudden gust of wind, which caused the 
flame to set fire to her clothing—should serve as a 
It is always 
dangerous to use a flame of any sort for heating- or 
drying-purposes in a photo-studio, during the summer- 
time, when the doors and windows are necessarily 
open. In such circumstances, there is constant danger 
of a draft that may easily drive the flame of a gas- 
heater or an alcohol-lamp in any direction. If, at 
that time, the worker (a lady) should be standing close 
to the source of heat, an accident of a serious nature 
is very likely to occur. 

This reminds us to suggest the use of an electric 
heater, which can be so regulated as to admit just the 
amount of heat desired. Moreover, there is under 
these conditions no danger of ignition. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


THE PORTALS AT SUNSET 


Advanced Competition—Architectural 
Subjects 


Closes October 31, 1920 


WE believe that those camerists who have been 
doing their best to make acceptable speed-pictures, 
outdoor-genres, rural-scenes, nature-studies and twi- 
light-pictures will welcome a competition that has for 
its subject one that does not run, fly or swim away 
to the consternation and disappointment of the am- 
bitious worker. Buildings do not run away, nor do 
they become restive. There is much satisfaction to 
be able to take as long as one wishes to focus and 
compose a picture. However, because buildings make 
less active subjects, is no reason why architectural 
photography does not demand consummate skill. In 
all photography there is no subject that requires such 
attention to light and shade, to point of view and to 
treatment. Moreover, there is a certain amount of 
responsibility associated with architectural photog- 
raphy in the sense that the camerist is endeavoring 


MRS. C. B. FLETCHER 


to perpetuate pictorially some of the highest intel- 
lectual and beautiful expressions of the architect. A 
beautiful building—and there are many in every city 
and town—is as much a work of art as a beautiful 
painting or photograph; and, when the worker attempts 
to photograph such a building, let him not forget to 
retain every line as the architect intended it should 
be—otherwise, the picture will become but a record- 
photograph. 

In this competition, photographs of domestic, church, 
commercial and government-buildings are acceptable. 
The purpose is to have workers confine themselves to 
subjects that represent architecture. An old farm- 
house may prove to be an excellent example of Colonial 
architecture and thus would be welcome to the jury. 
Buildings in towns and villages are as promising sub- 
jects as those in large cities. A Colonial town-hall 
or a library in a New England village may be made as 
picturesque as an old Spanish monastery in California. 
The tremendous sky-scrapers of New York City are 
a constant invitation, by day and by night, to the 
intelligent worker. My object in mentioning these 
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subjects indiscriminately is to convey the idea that 
any building that possesses pronounced architectural 
interest and beauty, is a suitable subject for this com- 


petition. The point to remember is, to select some 
bit of architecture that makes a strong appeal and to 
photograph that in preference to another bit that is 
apparently lifeless and cold. 

One of the most important preliminary steps in the 
photography of all architectural subjects is a thorough 
study of every possible point of view. There will 
always be one point from which the best result may be 
obtained. As soon as this has been determined, a 
careful study of light and shade should be made. After 
many unsuccessful attempts “‘to get things just right,” 
the camerist may find that by night his subject be- 
comes alive with the very effect that he cannot obtain 
by daylight. Often an artfully concealed street-lamp 
works wonders. In some cases, light from within the 
building enables the camerist to obtain the desired 
effect. Whenever possible, it is well to make the 
picture tell a story. Moreover, the worker who can 
get away from a purely commercial reproduction is 
to be praised. Of course, many subjects are without 
even the semblance of a story; but there are likewise 
many that combine architectural beauty with artistic 
and spiritual feeling. There is an old adage that is 
particularly applicable to architectural photography, 
“Do not bite off more than you can chew.” If a 
beautiful fagade is preferable to the picture of an entire 
building—photograph the fagade and let another 
camerist attempt the entire building. There are many 
buildings that are so situated that it is virtually impos- 
sible to include their entire length or breadth on the 
plate or film. Even by using a wide-angle lens, the 
desired result is not to be obtained. In such cases, 
the intelligent worker will confine himself to a part 
of the building that will lend itself to the best advan- 
tage. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
architects of international reputation are using the 
camera more and more to aid their work and to record 
their own technical and artistic development. 

Nothing in architecture is more beautiful than a 
high tower, either standing alone or as part of a build- 
ing. At the same time, there are few more difficult 
subjects to photograph. Unless the camera is equipped 
with a rising-and-falling front, or a swing-back, it 
may be well to seek other subjects, for a tower that is 
not plumb, or one that is distorted, will be rejected 
at once by the jury. In some cases, the camerist may 
be fortunate enough to obtain the desired result at 
some distance from the subject by using the single 
combination of his lens or by using a telephoto-attach- 
ment. The worker should always remember that the 
plate or film must be absolutely parallel to the upright 
lines of the building to be photographed, otherwise the 
subject will appear larger at the top or bottom or vice 
versa according to the direction of the camera, upward 
or downward. Attention to this is advisable also when 
photographing from a housetop or a window. The 
use of wide-angle lenses is often necessary, although 
their use should be curtailed as much as possible in 
order to avoid distorted perspective. It is preferable 
to get far enough away to make the use of a wide- 
angle lens unnecessary. True enough, this is not 
always possible. However, it may be seen readily 
that architectural photography involves much tech- 
nical and artistic skill; and that personal initiative is 
no small factor to obtain successful results. Of course, 
there are difficulties such as traffic, waving trees or 
plants and the ever-present small boy; yet, in the 
main, the camerist has an easier time of it along the 
lines of work that are usually difficult. 


Perhaps in no branch of photography is the ques- 
tion of exposure of more vital importance than it is 
with regard to making pictures of buildings. Ex- 
perienced workers know that a white marble building 
requires less exposure than one made of red sandstone 
even though both buildings are lighted by bright sun- 
light. Likewise, it should be remembered that deep 
shadows underneath porticos and doorways require 
more exposure despite the fact that the sun may be 
shining brightly outside. The old maxim to expose 
for the shadows is very much in force with regard to 
architectural photography. In all cases, careful at- 
tention should be given to the material of which a 
building is constructed, particularly with regard to 
the color of the entrances, fagades, porticos and other 
parts of the building that differ in color from the main 
building. Since colors may be photographed to greater 
or lesser advantage, it may be seen that a white build- 
ing with green trimmings would require different 
treatment from a red building with white trimmings. 
These little points may appear to be superfluous; but 
successful architectural photography takes these very 
details into strict account. Needless to say, a reliable 
exposure-meter, ray-screen, tripod and orthochromatic 
plates and films are essential to success. course, 
excellent photographs are made without these acces- 
sories; but the chances of success are better if the 
camerist is equipped properly. Several manufacturers 
of standard ray-screens issue booklets that are very 
illuminating with regard to the successful use of ray- 
screens and orthochromatic plates and films. It will 
be well worth the time to read one of these booklets 
before making a picture of any building that possesses 
unusual decorative colorings. 

Let me again call attention to the educational value 
of architectural photography. The worker is vir- 
tually compelled to assimilate historical or other in- 
formation of value. It does not seem conceivable 
that a camerist would photograph a beautiful public 
building without enquiring a little into its history. 
‘or this reason alone the present competition may be 
used to great advantage by amateur and professional 
photographers who may wish to combine the study of 
history and the mastery of architectural photography. 
This suggestion was accepted last year by several 
workers very much to their pleasure and advantage. 
In fact, one camerist used the pictures and informa- 
tion obtained for an article that brought him a hand- 
some financial return. It is of distinct advantage for 
the worker to own one good textbook on architecture 
and those who do not care to own one can obtain many 
excellent books at the public libraries. In short, the 
greater real interest the camerist shows the better 
pictures he will make and enjoy photography the 
more. 

This is the third competition devoted to architectural 
subjects that has appeared in several years and it 
would seem that many camerists should have excellent 
material to submit to the consideration of the judges. 
The thousands of beautiful private and public build- 
ings in all parts of this country should offer induce- 
ments enough to cause the camerist to put forth his 
best effort to reproduce them to advantage. The mere 
fact that buildings are stationary enables the photog- 
rapher to work to better advantage and often with 
greater credit to himself. Of course, architectural 
photography embodies certain difficulties to be met 
with in no other branch of photography. On the 
other hand, it has rewards that are worth striving 
for and that have a value of their own in the eyes of 
those who know good work. 

A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Beginners’ Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are pref: 4 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 

hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
ee who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company thedata. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

_ §. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2144 x 314 
to and including 314 x 514 inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be- 
fore Photo-:Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHotro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 

of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
on received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless they 
are packed with double thicknesses of stiff corrugated 
board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood-veneer. 
Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed June 30, 1920 


First Prize: Harold B. Neal. 
Second Prize: R. H. Addison. 
Honorable Mention: James A. Dooley; George F. 
Hogan; R. V. Koontz; Mrs. W. L. Loyd. 


The Care of Developed Plates, Films and 
Prints 


One of the things that have impressed me of late is 
the inconsistency shown by some: beginners. They 
will go to considerable expense and effort to obtain a 
camera-equipment, they will plan a trip carefully with 
regard to photographic possibilities and will bend 
every energy to obtain the best possible results artis- 
tically and technically. However, when the desired 
picture is made and the commendation of friends has 
been received, many beginners appear to lose interest 
in the developed plate, film and print. Soon, the 
plate may become broken, and the film lost — all 
because the beginner fails to maintain his interest in 
the picture that he has worked hard to obtain. Some 
philosopher, I believe, has ventured the statement 
that when a man has succeeded in attaining the object 
of his desires, he often loses interest and is apt to cast 
aside the very thing that may have cost him much 
mental and physical effort to make his own. What- 
ever of truth there may be in this interpretation of 
human nature, the fact remains that many beginners , 
seem to give their developed plates, films and prints 
little consideration. 

Not very long ago, I chanced to meet a gentleman 
who was an enthusiastic amateur photographer of 
several years’ experience. His pictures were charming 
and I praised them highly for they deserved it. I 
selected one print that appealed to me especially and 
asked that I might have the negative for a few days 
in order to make an enlargement. My interest in his 
picture seemed to please the gentleman and he invited 
me up to his room while he looked for the negative. 
Naturally, I assumed that he would pick up a box or 
envelope and in a few moments put his hand on the 
right negative. Not so, however. I waited nearly 
an hour, and at the conclusion of that time he was 
still looking! In ‘“‘pawing’’ around for the missing 
plate, my acquaintance must have scratched several 
negatives that deserved a better fate at his hands. In 
short, by his carelessness and neglect, this amateur 
was in a fair way to undo all the really fine photo- 
graphic work that he was well fitted to do. 

Although the beginner who packs his plates and 
films away in boxes or stout envelopes is to be com- 
mended, let me say that in the mountains or at the 
seashore this precaution is not always enough. Damp- 
ness is an evil that the camerist is forced to contend 
with at every hand; and, no matter how thick the box 
or envelope may be, moisture will creep in slowly. 
One of the most practical and simple protective meas- 
ures that I have seen used is a tin cake-box or bread- 
box. When purchasing such a box, the beginner will 
do well to select one that has a tight cover. In most 
cases, a cake-box will be found large enough to hold 
all necessary plates, films and prints that have been 
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RHODODENDRON LODGE 


HAROLD B. NEAL 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


developed and also those that are still to be exposed. 
A good negative or print is always worth preserva- 
tion, especially in these days of high prices and limited 
output; and it should be the camerist’s first thought 
after the pleasure of achievement is past. 

Perhaps, even more important than the care of plates, 
films and prints, during vacation-days, is their pres- 
ervation after the return home. Despite all that 
may be said against the methodical cataloging and 
arranging of negatives and prints, the fact remains 
that it is the one method that will enable the beginner 
to find a negative or print without a tremendous loss 
of nervous energy and time. There are systems 
galore that are excellent; but each is suited to a special 
need of the individual and one system will not serve 
all requirements. The beginner will do well to devise 
one of his own that may be based on those already in 
practical use. Probably, the simplest and most satis- 
factory system for the average beginner is the one which 
makes use of the standard negative boxes and albums 
now on the market. These containers will hold a 
certain number of glass or film-negatives, have an index, 
are well made, and are a positive protection, if the 
thin paper used is chemically pure. Let us suppose 
that I have made a trip through the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona and have three hundred film-negatives that I 
wish to keep safely and in order. My first step would 
be to purchase, from a reliable dealer, three negative- 
albums, each one holding one hundred negatives. My 
second step would be to select some Sunday or holiday 
when the weather precluded outdoor-activities—and 
the interruptions of callers—and devote my entire 
attention to arranging my negatives in consecutive 
order in strict accordance with the itinerary of my trip. 
The third—and last—step would be to make sure that 
each negative was placed in the correct “pocket”’ of 
the album and that the index coincided absolutely. 
Then, with all three albums filled, I would make a 


little typewritten label for the back of each album, 
thus: “Grand Canyon Trip, August 10, 1920, Album 
I, Negatives 1-100” (or 101-200, 201-300). By this 
simple procedure, it is an easy matter to find a negative 
of a particular subject ten years hence or to-morrow 
morning. The negative-boxes for glass-plates may be 
arranged in a similar manner and just as easily. As I 
have said already, there are many systems and some 
are as complex as the filing-system of a large corpora- 
tion; but the beginner will find that the simpler he 
makes whatever system he may devise, the less likely 
he will be to give it up as “‘too much bother.” 

Last winter, I called on a friend who is an excellent 
photographer. In the course of the evening, we dis- 
cussed the pictorial possibilities of the Maine coast. 
In the desire to convince me of the beauties of that 
part of our country, he went upstairs to get his pic- 
tures. Tomy amazement, he kept his beautiful pictures 
in a large hat-box! My friend laughed at my dismay 
and said, “I get more pleasure out of making the 
exposure, developing the exposed plate and printing 
the picture than I do in showing people the results.” 
Nevertheless, I maintain that my friend owes it to 
himself and to photography to care for his beautiful 
prints; for he and his pictures are an inspiration to 
every camerist who makes the most of photography. 

The familiar photo-album is without a doubt the best 
means to care for collections of prints; and I advise 
every beginner to form the habit of mounting his pic- 
tures as soon as possible in stout, chemically pure al- 
bums. Prints should be mounted systematically and 
with due regard for sequence of events; otherwise, the 
album will fail of its purpose to be a pictorial record. 
I admit that to mount fifty or one hundred pictures 
is somewhat of a task; but if each dozen or so are 
mounted as they come along, the undertaking is not 
so burdensome, after all. 

A. H. B. 
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SECOND PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Autochrome-Work in Tropical Africa 


ALTHOUGH the information contained in the follow- 
ing article by Guilliam de Vies in The Amateur Photog- 
rapher was written for the benefit of photographers in 
South Africa, there is much helpful advice of interest 
to users of autochromes in any tropical climate. 

‘Between latitudes 10° and 20° the difficulties in the 
way of the color-photographer are like locusts—one 
cannot see them for the multitude of them. With the 
thermometer at 102° in the shade at eight o’clock in the 
morning, the prospect of getting successful autochromes 
might very well seem to be remote; and, when I con- 
fess that my first attempts resulted in bad frilling, I 
know I shall have the sympathy of more fortunately 
placed photographers. 

“Then there are the rapid changes of temperature 
during a thunderstorm, which will break with startling 
suddenness on a seemingly lovely day. Woe betide 
the poor amateur busy with plates, films, or papers 
when the thunder comes. I have had a batch of 400 
printing-out-paper prints go off like milk or meat. 
Alum of formalin has to be used at once and all further 
operations stopped. The water supply again may be 
enriched with tadpoles and mosquito larve, with, 
perhaps, no better strainer available than a handker- 
chief. Moreover, the climatic conditions with which 
we have to contend out here are such that when once 
a box of autochrome plates has been opened, they 
must be used within forty-eight hours, or they are done 
for. Nevertheless, by working in the way described, 
and by exercising due care from beginning to end, I 
have been successful. 

“The greatest difficulty of all lies in development. 
My first attempts were made with iced solutions: 
each dish or bottle was kept on ice, and definite weights 
of ice were added to the developer, reverser, and re- 
developer. This works well enough, but ice is not 
always obtainable. A refrigerating-machine does not 
exist at, let us say, B’wana M’Kubwa, though I found 
an ample supply at the Victoria Falls. 

“As far as practical work is concerned, development 
should, if possible, be arranged for the evening. Three 
or four bottles are filled with water and wrapped in wet 


R. H. ADDISON 


cloths some two hours before commencing operations: 
this lowers the temperature. All the solutions are to 
be made up from these, which will also supply the water 
for washing. 

“‘As a preliminary, the plate is placed in a 1 in 40 
formalin-bath, rinsed for ten seconds in a couple of 
changes of water, and placed in the following developer, 
which I have found best. It will be seen that alterna- 
tives are provided in the case of sodium sulphite and 
of liquor ammonia. 


Potassium bromide.................. 
Sodium sulphite (anh.)............... * 

Sodium bisulphite solution (1 in 40).... 2 drops 
30 minims 

or, better, Liq. amm. B.P........... 1} drams 


“Development is carried on for three minutes in this, 
the plate is rinsed for a couple of seconds, and the 
reversing-bath is poured over it. This is the source of 
failure with many workers out here: the reverser is 
mixed, kept corked up for weeks before use, and when 
used is generally decomposed owing to organic matter 
in the water. It is much better to make up, just before 
use, a reversing-bath of 


Potassium permanganate............ 2 grains 
Sulphuric acid dilute B.P............ 140 minims 


“Tf the dilute acid is not available, one part of strong 
acid may be poured into twelve parts of water, and used 
when cold. 

“Three minutes in the reverser is sufficient, then a 
rinse, and the plate is redeveloped in 


Sodium sulphite (anh.)............... 13 grains 


“A quick rinse after this, followed by a run through a 
weak bath of reverser—} dram of the solution just 
named to 3% ounces of water—another half-minute 
wash, and the autochrome is finished. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Hurter and Driffield 


In a timely article in The Amateur Seg 
R. Child Bayley discusses the well-known “H. and 
method of designating the speed of plates and al 
He says,““We are often asked the meaning of the 
initials “H. and D.,’ and those who are familiar with the 
achievements of the two investigators whose names we 
have just written, or those who read the pages of the 
fine memorial volume which Mr. Ferguson has edited 
so carefully, may well smile at the thought of attempt- 
ing to summarize their work within the scope of an ‘In 
reply’ note. Fortunately, it is not necessary to know 
anything whatever about ‘H. and D.’ to profit by their 
labors; every photographer does that when he makes 
an exposure or develops a negative; just as he profits by 
Faraday and Stephenson when he travels by tube 

“Photography, when gelatine-dryplates first came 
into general use, was a case of a process in which prac- 
tice had altogether outrun scientific knowledge: its 
wonderful results were obtained by rule-of-thumb, for 
which no sound theoretical explanation was forth- 
coming. Already Dr. Hurter as chemist and Mr. 
Driffield as engineer in one of the great chemical 
industries of the country, had become close friends; 
and, indeed, had been working on wet-plate photog- 
raphy and some of its problems; but it was by a paper 
read at Liverpool before the local branch of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, on May 31st, 1890, that the 
photographic world first learned how much they had 
done to throw light upon the dark places of photo- 
graphic practice. 

“In the very briefest form, it may be said that they 
asked themselves what is it that the photographer 
wishes to get when he attempts to photograph, and 
what kind of negative must he obtain to yield that 
desired result? Having answered these questions by 
their definition of a ‘perfect negative,’ they investigated 
the conditions of emulsion, exposure, and development 
by which that negative could be made. Their methods, 
and the appliances which they devised to carry them 
out, put an altogether new power into the hands of 
those concerned with the manufacture of emulsions. 
The value of their photometer for density-measure- 
ments has been compared, not unduly, with that of the 
thermometer to measure temperatures or with the 
balance for weighing. 

“A single instance may give some idea of this. A 
leading manufacturer has since declared that he made 
and sold, and the photographic public bought and 
appreciated, certain plates as specially rapid which 
were actually no faster at all than his slow plates—only 
foggier. It was the ‘H. and D. system,’ to use a 
general term, which first made it possible to differ- 
entiate clearly between deposit due to light-action in 
the camera, and deposit which we now know to be 
merely ‘chemical fog.’ 

“The photographer has benefited by their labors, in 
that he can now buy plates and films, far more sensitive 
and far finer in quality, than the old rule-of-thumb 
processes of manufacture gave or could ever have given 
him. He has also learned that without correct ex- 
posure, even only a moderately truthful rendering of 
the tones of his subject is impossible; and he has had 


brought home to him the futility of many of the tricks 
with which he used to cumber his operations in devel- 
opment. In last respect Photography for many years 
fought an uphill battle to obtain the general application 
of the knowledge furnished by Hurter and Driffield to 
darkroom-operations. 

“And these great benefits, let us never forget, were 
given freely to all who cared to avail themselves of 
them. One or two appliances of limited scope were 
patented by their inventors; but, broadly speaking, all 
the most valuable results of years of prolonged, skilful, 
and painstaking experiments, were given unreservedly 
to their fellow photographers.” 


Exhausted Solutions 


It is not always recognized that it is false economy 
to overwork solutions, such as developing- and fixing- 
baths, whereby indifferent work is turned out to the 
general detriment of business, says the editor of The 
British Journal. Taking the case of bromide-print- 
ing, it is quite a common practice to continue to use 
the developer, as long as there is sufficient to cover 
the prints, with the result that the later copies lack 
strength and are poor in color, besides being quite unfit 
for toning. Added to this, we often find the fixing- 
bath overworked in the same manner, so that, after a 
comparatively short time, the highlights or margins 
assume a dingy tint. If such prints are toned, the 
chances are that there are no pure whites, these being 
tinged to a pale brown. In order to avoid overworking 
the developer, it is a good plan to compare one of the 
earlier prints of a batch with later ones, from time to 
time, in daylight or as white an artificial light as pos- 
sible, any change in color being readily visible. The 
fixing-bath can be tested by noting the time taken to 
fix a slip of undeveloped plate and comparing it with 
that needed in a fresh solution. ‘*‘ Moves” and fogged 
plates may be usefully employed in this way. 


Scratched Glass 


In a transatlantic cotemporary we note a little 
dodge which may be of value to those who have 
scratched plate glass in showcase or window. It is 
the application of what was once known as “encaustic 
paste” to the surface after well cleaning. This fills 
the scratches and renders them less conspicuous. 
The compound, which was formerly used to cover up 
spotting marks on glazed prints, is composed of an 
ounce of white wax dissolved in a pint of spirit of tur- 
pentine. A little of this is spread over the glass with a 
tuft of cotton-wool and then polished off as completely 
as possible. This paste is useful also for treating 
celluloid films which have become scratched on front 
or back, and is used by some photographers to give a 
semi-gloss to platinotype or bromide prints. It cer- 
tainly produces a much improved effect upon a dull- 
mat bromide with heavy opaque shadows. In all 
its applications, the action is the same: by filling up 
minute crevices the reflection of scattered light is 
prevented.—British Journal. 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Pooto-Era MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Ir seems to me that the chief fault in the composi- 
tion is the big, black boulder in front. It does not 
add to the beauty of the scene, but seems to be simply 
an obstruction—completely concealing the fore- and 
middle-ground, which should be strongly in evidence 
to carry out the idea conveyed by the title. The 
distant hills are in sharp focus, as they must be, if the 
scene is to be represented to show the beauty of it as 
it appears to the normal eye, on a clear day. From 
where the camerist stood, when making this on a bright, 
clear day, I can hardly believe that the big rock and 
tree appeared to him quite so black and lacking in 
detail as they appear in the picture. I note this, as it 
seems to me to be a fault in most pictures of this kind, 
where there are very near objects, and in all photo- 
graphs of this kind which I make; but I am not satis- 
fied with it. (I enclose the illustration of the “ Black 
Canyon” with the large boulder blotted out, clipped 
from a duplicate copy of July PHoto-Era.) 

H. Bracar. 
Gi 


No photograph can portray adequately the beauty 
of the landscape, spread out to the gaze of the camera- 
enthusiast when he made this picture, on that day in 
August. Very many of us never have had, and never 
will have, the opportunity to visit such a spot; there- 
fore we appreciate such pictures as this all the more, 
even though they may not be perfect in regard to com- 


position and technique. The photographer had the 
right idea and an eye for the beautiful; but there may 
be some points, as in nearly every photograph, wherein 
some improvement might be made. The large stone in 
the exact center of the immediate foreground is poorly 
laced—blocking the entrance to an otherwise charm- 
ing “Vista” effect. Possibly, it might be better, were 
the picture oblong instead of upright, by trimming the 
print so that the rock would have been less conspicuous, 
provided it were desirable to retain both tree and rock. 
Otherwise, a slight change in viewpoint might have 
been desirable. The negative seems to have been some- 
what underexposed, there being little detail in either 
tree or rock. The “Harvey” meter gives 4 seconds 
for an exposure under similar conditions, and even 5 
seconds would not seem to be too long to take care of 
the detail in the near foreground. 
Gro. REED STEVENS. 


At my first glance at this print, my eye was deceived 
by its fine pictorial, technical and tonal qualities. A 
closer study revealed the fact that there was something 
the matter, and I am led to believe that a blocked 
entrance is the trouble. The eye has to travel half 
way up the right edge before it can effect an entrance, 
and then follows the contour of the mountains, the 
trunk of the tree, along the drooping limb, and out of 
the picture only a short distance from the entrance— 
lack of entrance and exit. The planes are well de- 
fined. The distant focusing, perhaps, is more bene- 
ficial than harmful in this instance. Nevertheless, the 
print shows the ear-marks of an artist. 

J. E. Carson. 
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THE PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 


Wirth such a well-balanced ideal mountain-range 
composition and cloud-effect, I think it a mistake 
to include the tree. Here are miles and miles of the 
most beautiful scenery to portray, without crowding 
in another subject, which would make a study by 
itself. By stepping back a few feet, it would bring 
the tree into the print, reducing the size of the fore- 
ground-rock, and making a better connecting line of 
rocks to the right, hence to the horizon. By using a 
little larger diaphragm-opening, it would have given a 
better atmospheric effect of the upper mountain-range, 
without sacrificing this beautiful cloud-effect. The 
upper right foliage of the tree appears to have been 
unsuccessfully worked and is an eye-sore to the print. 
It could be improved by skilfully working in the out- 
line of the mountain, and reducing the diameter of the 
tree on the left. — on’ 


THE picture is a very fine one, indeed. It would be 
difficult to improve it substantially, and, at the same 
time, present the same pleasing effect. I think the 
arrangement of distance and middle distance, together 
with suggestion of atmosphere, is excellent. The sky- 
rendering is about as it should be for such a view. 
What may be a slight imperfection appears in the 
upper part. It might be advantageous to trim about 
one-half inch from foliage at top, and just a shade 
more exposure would enhance the appearance of tree- 


trunk and rock in foreground. But these may look 
much better in the original than in reproduction. 
Lynpsey Bourke. 


A very pretty bit of mountain-landscape. It shows 
slight underexposure in the foreground, for the rock 
and tree-trunk are too dense in the shadow. Slightly 
top-heavy, which could be remedied by trimming, to 
include the lower branch, with a clear margin; and 
the aérial perspective might be slightly improved. 
Otherwise, the picture presents a very successful 


mountain-landscape. 


Upon looking at the reproduction of the print, I 
am subtly reminded of the work of the most modern 
scenic artists. This little panel with its tapestry-like 
effect, is most attractively presented. Worked out 
in hazy, harmonious hues, it would be more than 
charming. The rock in the foreground is a trifle too 
large and too high—but, one must simply peer over it 
into the delightful vista beyond and enjoy it. The 
general tone and the highlights on the hills lend a 
certain warmth and atmosphere to the picture that 
stamp it as the work of a person with decidedly artistic 


feeling. F. Lanpry Bertuovup. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


AttHouGH the work of the photo-technical expert 
excels in the accurate representation of visual truth, 
it is sometimes enhanced by the marks of a true artist 
such as beautiful light and shade (chiaroscuro), har- 
mony of parts or masses, and best point of view. 
These qualities eminently distinguish the productions 
of that successful photographic specialist, Harry 
Coutant, of New York, who has favored PHoto-Era 
with an instructive account of his professional activity. 
To a craftsman of his rare ability, the designation of 
**commercial photographer” is distasteful; for by that 
term we generally identify an all-around photog- 
rapher who produces good technical records without 
any attempt to add the artistic element. So long as 
this class of routine work is acceptable, why worry 
about a beautifully lighted and artistically presented 
interior? The reader need but glance at any of the 
eleven pictures by Mr. Coutant, in this issue, to be 
convinced of the photographer’s striking technical and 
artistic equipment, which has proved to be the founda- 
tion of his enviable success and reputation. When 
called upon to photograph an estate in its various 
aspects, Mr. Coutant is given a carte blanche order by 
the owner, who believes—if he is not convinced—that 
Mr. Coutant can be trusted to exhaust the artistic 
possibilities of the place. Of his technical skill, there 
is, of course, no doubt. This is illustrated by the gate- 
lodge—a feature of an estate belonging to a wealthy 
New Yorker. What could be more pleasingly impres- 
sive than the “ Fountain,” —the initial illustration and 
the frontispiece of this issue? Note the superb per- 
spective in the Hartford National Bank, with one of 
the tables supplying the necessary balance! This 
important feature—in the form of a pillar—is observed 
in the picture on page 113; whereas the pictorial 
instinct of the artist is expressed in an eminent degree 
in an episode of Mayor Mitchell’s funeral, page 114. A 
delightfully artistic note in the composition, “Garden 
Pergola,” page 117, is the light-and-shade effect on 
the floor, which affords variety and balance to a 
complete picture. Novelty of interest—a source of 
undoubted satisfaction to the client—marks the door- 
way, page 116. The doorway with the family’s coat- 
of-arms, the portrait of a household pet, and the idea 
of a guardian of the premises, form a picture of more 
than ordinary interest. These eleven subjects are only 
a few of a large and varied collection of prints sub- 
mitted to the Editor, who regrets that it could not be 
published here in its entirety. Data: 

“The Fountain’—frontispiece; September, 1911, 
Plastigmat lens, double-coated plate (Seed L-Ortho); 
Edinol developer; “I made it again, last summer, on 
a5 x7 plate, witha Tessar F/6.3 lens, F/11, 1/5 second, 
on an Orthonon plate, and did not get a negative any- 
where approaching in values the one made in 1911 on 
an 8x10 plate, which is used here. Why? I don’t 
know. I have a special fondness for that old Plastig- 
mat lens. When it was first brought out, B. and L. 
offered a series of prizes for the best photograph made 
with it, and I got the first prize. Perhaps that is the 
reason that I consider the first negative so much better 
than the other. I wonder.” (Harry Coutant.) 

““Gate-Lodge’’—page 110; June, 1919; Tessar 
F/6.3; 5x7 Orthonon; glycin; enlarged with Spencer 
Port-land lens to 10 x 14. 


“Hartford National Bank’’—page 111; Orthonon 
plate; 814-inch, series V, Protar; at F/4.5; 10 minutes’ 
exposure. Donn Barber, architect. 

“*Residence’’—page 112; made in 1916; 11x14 
plate (Orthonon); glycin; Tessar F/6.3; Azo glossy, 
for reproduction. Is the Wm. Fahnenstock estate at 
Katenah, N.Y. Chas. A. Platt, architect. 

“Inner Court” —page 113; 4A Kodak, on Eastman 
aon ‘econ 1/25 second; developed in tank with 

dino 

Mitchell’s Funeral”—page 114; Seed 
Graflex plate; 5x7 Graflex with B. and L. Tessar 
F/4.5; from a second-story window; 1/300 second; 
tank development with Serchol as per their formula. 

“Little Collie Pup” —page 114; made with the first 
Graflex built—about 20 years ago; data not remem- 
bered by Mr. Coutant. 

“Copy of Painting by Botticelli” —page 115; made 
about 1905. “I cannot give very accurate data, not 
remembering the colors of the painting; undoubtedly 
Seed non-halation plate, with an old Seed color-screen; 
probably developed with our old and tried friend pyro. 
I do not remember the length of exposure. Some of 
these old paintings used to require exposures running 
into hours. Now, I usually use a Seed L-Ortho non- 
halation plate, with color-screens running from three 
to fifteen times—depending on the colors in the paint- 
ing to be brought to a point of separation where they 
can be printed. The lens is immaterial, so long as it 
will cover the plate used, as it is a question of time of 
exposure. I have an old 15-inch Euryscope which is 
a favorite with me for that sort of work. I always 
aim to give plenty of exposure, with a slow develop- 
ment with Edinol.” (Harry Coutant.) 

“Doorway with Collie-Dog’”—page 116; made in 
1916; 11x14 Seed 30, with Tessar F/6.3 lens, late 
afternoon, December; considerably underexposed, but 
fairly good print obtained on contrasty paper. On 
account of dog, only 1/100 second. 

“Garden Pergola”—page 117; 11x14 Orthonon 
plate; glycin; 8-inch, series V, Protar; Azo Glossy for 
reproduction. Lewis Colt Albro, architect. 

“Henry Miller’s Theatre’”—page 118; 4A Kodak, 
54-inch VIIa Protar, at F/64, probably three or four 
seconds; Orthonon plate; glycin; 8x 10 enlarged on 
P. M. C. Glossy, for reproduction. 

In his “Twilight,” page 120, Mr. Pratt presents 
a picture of mysterious charm. It is an exceedingly 
beautiful composition, with the interest leading up to, 
and centering in, the lingering farewell to the departing 
day. Data: view in California; February, 6.30 p.m.; 
dull light; 314 x 44 reflex camera; 8-inch: Struss 
Pictorial Lens; at F/4.8; Ingento A ray-filter; 1 sec- 
ond; Standard Polychrome plate; Adurol in tank; 
print, Artura Carbon Black. 

The only camera-club in Greater Boston is the one 
with rooms on the top (fifth) floor of the Y. M. C. U 
building, 48 Boylston Street, Boston. There is no 
elevator, and members, as well as everybody else, are 
obliged to ascend four flights of stairs to reach the place 
of activity, discussion or rendez-vous. This is, indeed, 
a test of enthusiasm. There is generally a group of 
camerists in the well-equipped darkroom, in the en- 
larging-room, or in the library; and not the least in- 
dustrious worker or sound debater is Mr. Ned Morton, 
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Data: 


whose admirable portrait appears on page 121. 
made in the club’s studio; 5 x 7 studio-camera; 8 x 10 


portrait-lens; stop, F/6; artificial light; 2 seconds; 
Cramer plate; M. Q.; enlarged on Royal Bromide 
Smooth. 

As an expression of quiet dignity and contentment, 
“Buster,” page 122, is an unqualified success. Rather, 
shall I say, it is an admirable portrait of a feline member 
of the family. The sitter certainly is well posed and 
lighted, and fills the picture-space excellently. Print 
was awarded Honorable Mention in our “Domestic 
Pets” competition, November, 1918. Data: June, 1918; 


9.30 a.m.; in the shade; 14 second; 344 x 44% L. F. 
Graflex; 84-inch Euryplan lens; K2 color-screen; 


Standard Orthonon; pyro-acetone; Wellington Cream 
Crayon Bromide enlargement. 

Several years ago, a group of young people ascended 
picturesque Mount Chocorua, not far from Conway, 
New Hampshire. Among the snapshots made on the 
summit was the portrait of a member of the party, re- 
produced on page 123. Charles Marvin, Jr., was the 
camerist—or, rather, artist, I should say. For an out- 
door portrait, in strong, direct sunlight, it is eminently 
successful and praiseworthy. Data: August, 1 P.M.; 
Vest-Pocket Kodak (1 5/8 x 21%); 34-inch Meniscus 
lens; stop No. 2 (about F/13); bright sun; 1/25 
second; Eastman M.C. Film; enlargement on P. M.C. 

Amateurs who are interested in novel photographic 
activities, will find in the card-decoration, page 124, 
something to please them. The idea is simple, and 
can be easily carried out. Mr. Babcock’s arrange- 
ment displays much artistic taste and technical skill. 
The lighting is perfect and the chemical effect—to use 
a professional term—cannot be excelled. It was 
awarded Honorable Mention in ‘‘ Decorative Applica- 
tions” competition, several years ago. Data: Sept., 
11 a.m.; bright light, from north window; 5 x 7 view- 
camera; 84-inch Goerz deag stop, F/11; 4 seconds; 
Cramer Medium Iso; pyro; Cyko contact-print. 

“The Old Cider Mill.” oy the Editor, was placed on 
page 125 for several reasons. Being unable to obtain a 
picture made by Mr. Blumann’s friend, the “Old 
Codger,” he chose a print of his own, made about thirty 
years ago, in order to illustrate, if possible, the char- 
acter of landscapes that were produced in that period. 
This picture of a rather attractive subject would 
probably not be admitted to the exhibition of a pres- 
ent-day photographic salon, because of its clear defini- 
tion and excessive detail. But, despite its compara- 
tive shortcomings, the view may still interest a certain 
class of picture-lovers. All the same, the author is 
ready to offer his apologies to the exacting readers of 
his magazine. Data non-existent. 

For the interesting and somewhat unusual view of 
Zion Canyon, page 127, we are indebted to the gener- 
osity of the well-known mountain-photographer and 
lecturer, Herbert W. Gleason. It was the original 
plan of Mr. Gleason and the Publisher to reproduce the 
print in that beautiful terra cotta color, so peculiar to 
this mountain, on the front-cover of the magazine: 
but, failing to obtain the necessary shade of ink, the 
idea was abandoned. The picture is now published in 
the usual way. The subject is one of several thou- 
sand Mr. Gleason has made of the American National 
Parks, which, made into lantern-slides and exquisitely 
and truthfully colored by Mrs. Gleason, are used by 
Mr. Gleason in his lectures. Data: September; 1 
p.M.; bright but cloudy; 5 x 7 camera, fitted with 614- 
inch Goerz lens; F/16; 3-time color-screen; 44 second; 
Eastman Portrait-Film; pyro; print on P. M. C. 
Glossy Bromide. 

The specimen plates from the popular annual, 


“Pictorial Photography in America,” which appeared 
occasionally during the current year, have their last 
representative in the attractive “Ruth St. Denis,” 
page 129. This interesting publication has been so 
well received, that preparations for publishing its 
successor, for 1921, are now in progress. 

The rather unusual event of a battery of Brownie 
cameras being trained on a helpless individual, is 
depicted on page 132. The occasion was during a 
conference of Y. M. C. A. at Camp Maqua, Portland, 
Maine, last June, where about two hundred girls were 
in attendance, and an average of seven out of every 
ten girls that go to these camps or conferences take 
hand-cameras with them. There are forty conferences 
during the summer with from one to five hundred 
girls in each, and the same average holds true in each 
case. Besides, there are one hundred and fifty-three 
camps in the United States each summer with 50,000 
girls in attendance, so that there is a goodly number of 
Kodaks and other cameras used by the Y. M. C. A. 
girls every summer. Data: June, 2 p.m.; hazy light; 
8x10 City View Camera; R. H. lens; stop, F/16; 
1/25 second; Standard Orthonon; pyro; Azo print. 

The portrait of the apprehensive young kingfisher, 
page 135, was omitted (for lack of space) from Dr. 
Pardoe’s remarkably interesting, illustrated article on 
nature-photography, in July PrHoto-Era. Practical 
workers will appreciate the effective, dark background 
of which the artist availed himself. 

Mr. V. Akers, a painter and artist-photographer, is 
extremely successful in capturing striking and beautiful 
effects of nature, like the one reproduced on page 136. 
No data; but the artist states that he uses, for his 
camera-work in the open, a 3A (344x5'%4) Brownie 
fitted with a 614-inch Verito Special; Eastman N. C. 
film; a set of W. & W. K-1, K-2, and K-3 Color- 
Filters, and an old, staunch 8 x 10 camera tripod. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


THE element of danger in such sports as aviation, 
automobile and motorcycle races and polo, is ever 
present, and the incident depicted by Suisai Itow, 
in first-prize picture, “‘Speed-Demons,”’ is no exception. 
As Mr. Itow informs us—‘‘I should like you please to 
note the wheels of the nearest machine. You see how 
they are skidding? Well, just a few seconds after I 
made the exposure, this machine skidded, broke the 
driver’s leg, knocked me down breaking my leg and 
causing me twenty weeks of suffering and a month in 
bed. Perhaps, this may interest your readers.” 

A press-snapshot of the not unusual play at third 
base is not a rarity, although the thrilling moment 
will always be remembered by the baseball fans who 
saw it. Ordinarily, the incident is a portrayal of 
twisted bodies and legs and distorted features, accom- 
panied by a cloud of dust—a not very graceful or 
attractive group. Seldom the opportunity occurs to 
enable the photographer to produce a picture of in- 
terest to the painter—because of the suddenness of the 
incident. In Mr. Fineberg’s prize-picture, however, 
there are present not only the elements of originality 
and technical skill, but artistic grouping and pictorial 
interest. Mr. Fineberg, an official photographer of 
the Boston Post, has considerable artistic perception 
and, standing behind third base at an American League 
game (Boston and Athletics) instinctively saw the possi- 
bility of a strikingly artistic effect, as the base-runner 
(Dykes, of the Athletics) reached the “hot corner” 
and the Red Sox’ infielder awaited the ball with 
outstretched hands. He quickly moved one step to 


(Continued on page 159) 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


An Interesting Portrait 


Tuis portrait of Charles L. Burrill—former Treas- 
urer and Receiver General of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, who retired under the statutory limi- 
tation of five years ending January 21, 1920—is 
published by courtesy of “Our Dumb Animals,” 
where it appeared on account of the great attachment 
between the master and his pet. Aside from the 
artistic character of the picture as a home-portrait 
(suggestive of the xvi century style of portraiture), 
the picture offers a singular effect of persistent vision. 


Courtesy Our Dumb Animals 


By experiment, we have found that most persons who 
first glance at this portrait, are puzzled by the white 
human profile, at the left. When told that this really 
represents the head of Mr. Burrill’s pet-dog “‘Don,” 
the beholder fails to discover it, but continues to see 
the human profile with flowing chin-whiskers. Those 
who distinguish the dog’s face at the first glance, 
see it quickly transformed into a strange, white profile, 
and this impression will continue persistently. The 
singular effect is due to the fact that the left side of 
the dog’s face is in complete shadow, the strongly 
illuminated parts asserting themselves at the expense 
of the rest of the animal. 


Another Salesman Gone 


Manager—“Thomson, you are discharged.’ 
Clerk—“‘But I’ve done nothing, sir; absolutely 


nothing.” 
“Exactly! That’s why you're discharged!’—Globe. 


Sailing Under False Colors 


THANK goodness that amateur-photography is not 
like yachting! The amateur photographer owns his 
camera, but makes his own pictures. The amateur 
yachtsman owns his craft, but very frequently has to 
hire a skipper to sail it. This does not seem like true 
sportsmanship; but it is legitimate and such a winner 
is entitled to as much glory as the true sportsman who, 
being the owner, is also his own skipper. 

Then, too, few if any owners of race-horses drive 
their animal around the race-track. How would it 
be, if the proud owner of an elaborate camera, and 
albums filled with successful photographs, proved to 
be entirely unskilled and that he hired an expert worker 
impecunious and discreet—to operate his photo-equip- 
ment and produce the results of which he poses as 
the author? It has been done not only by motion- 
picture “traveloguers,”’ but by men of high social stand- 
ing, and eager to shine. 


Hardly Believable—but a Fact! 


A FEw days ago we happened to be in a photo-supply 
store and, as we were about to leave, a young lady 
entered who seemed to be much put out about some- 
thing. We lingered to see what would happen. In 
her hand she carried a folding Brownie. Without any 
preliminaries, she announced that the camera was 
“no good” and that she wanted her money back. 
The clerk asked her politely if she happened to have 
some pictures with her in order that he might try to 
discover the trouble. From her bag she produced 
twelve prints, each one of which showed a large, 
distorted face of a girl, and that was all. The clerk 
looked at the camera carefully, placed a piece of 
groundglass over the picture-area and otherwise at- 
tempted to account for the misshapen pictures. Sud- 
denly an idea seized him. He asked the young lady 
to show him how she held the camera when she was 
making a picture. If we had not been an eye-witness, 
we would not have believed it; but that young lady 
held the camera with the lens pointed upward so that 
every picture that she made was of her own face! 


A Fitting Simile 


Tue Editor entered a luncheon-place, not long ago, 
and wondered with how much comfort the guests 
consumed their luncheon, as they sat, perched on 
stools and packed as closely together as sardines in a 
box. Presently, one of the sufferers raised his arms 
over his head, and remarked: “‘Gosh! I feel just like 
a 4x5 plate in a 4x 5 tray.” 

It occurred to the Editor that the uncomfortable 
individual must have been a camerist who had foolishly 
restricted the size of his trays to that of his plates 
and prints—with dire results—but who, acting upon 
Puoto-Era’s advice, had adopted much larger-sized 
trays, and seen the light. 

As the Editor once remarked to one of these foolish 
small-tray workers: “‘Why not sleep in a bed that 
will just fit your body; or use a bath-tub of similar 
dimension; or try to swim in a pool that is only as 
long as you are high?” 
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C. H. K—Shutters that are out of order 
should be repaired by a competent camera-repair man 
or sent to the manufacturer. Too much emphasis can- 
not be placed on the advice to avoid tampering with 
shutters. Most of them are as delicate as a watch, 
and there are not many persons who would attempt to 
repair their own watches. If the attempt is made 
despite this warning, in no circumstances use oil or 
other lubricant, as this will result in the mechanism 
becoming gummed up and the accuracy of the shutter- 
speeds destroyed. 


F. R. S.—It was Baptista Della Porta who ap- 
plied the principle of the camera obscura, by covering 
the small hole of a small box with a single biconvex 
lens, and placing at the other end a translucent screen 
to receive the image. You state that Della Porta’s 
experiments were made jin 1859. This is a serious mis- 
take, as the correct date is 1569. 


H. L. B.—A. Horsley Hinton, who died several 
years ago, is the English photo-pictorialist you mean. 
He was the author of a large number of landscape- 
pieces noted for dignity and nobility of design, and 
breadth of treatment. He was also the author of a 
notable work on the art of pictorial composition, which 
is justly regarded as a classic in photographic literature. 
We have printed elsewhere in this issue, for your benefit 
and that of others, a chapter from his book. It will 
give you a good idea of his style, and of the importance 
of the book as a valuable, practical guide to the pro- 
gressive pictorialist. 

J. A. H—To copy a soft-focus print, attach a 
piece of printed matter close to the surface of the print 
by means of finely pointed pins, so as to make the re- 
sulting holes almost imperceptible, and then make 
your copy according to this printed guide. It may be 
well to place one piece of printing at each side of the 
print so as to be sure to have the entire surface in 
proper focus. Be sure to remove the printed matter 
before making the exposure. 


U. G. K.—To convert a photograph into a 
drawing is one of the simplest photographic amuse- 
ments, though valuable for serious purposes. Take 
any kind of a mat-surface print (except a blue-print, 
because this is treated differently) and, with a fine, 
soft-writing-pen, trace carefully the outlines and such 
details as are desired, in India ink. After the ink has 
dried thoroughly, the print is then bleached in the 
following manner: 10% solution of iodine in methy- 
lated spirits, 60 drops; 10% solution of potassium 
cyanide in water, 10 drops; water 1 ounce. When 
the bleaching-process is finished, the photographic 
image will have entirely disappeared, leaving only the 
pen-and-ink drawing. If this solution does not act 
readily, it may be used stronger. On no account 
allow the solution to touch the fingers, as it is extremely 
poisonous. The best plan is to wear rubber finger- 
tips, during the operation. Some workers use a solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury. 

A. F. B.—Prices of professional work are deter- 
mined largely by the character of the community where 
the studio is situated. A capable and self-respecting 
photographer should maintain a high standard of 


technical excellence and, if necessary, educate the 
public up to that standard. This requires ability, 
tact and patience. Good work merits commensurate 
remuneration, yet enough to pay the studio a profit 
the size of which you, as proprietor, must determine 
for yourself. This applies to studio and at-home 
portraits, copying, and every kind of work done away 
from the studio, which latter should include charges for 
traveltime. 

We can give no definite opinion, regarding prices 
you should charge, without knowing the grade of your 
work in its several branches. Prints submitted will 
be judged critically and fairly. Please include full 
return-postage. 


The Economic Use of Developers 


Epitor or Puotro-Era: 


Many users of paramidophenol developers, or metol 
substitutes which come under that class, such as Fredol, 
Kathol, Duitol, etc., find that after some use, the solu- 
tion gradually loses its power and slows up. At the 
same time a dark, muddy precipitate is formed. If 
small quantities of a saturated solution of sodium 
hydroxide (caustic soda) are added to the developer, 
this precipitate is dissolved and it regains its efficiency 
to a great extent. By doing this, occasionally, the 
developer can be made to do many times as much work 
as usual, and it is more economical. 


JosePH CoBuRN SMITH. 


Paste for Mounting Photographic Prints 


To one pound of flour add one heaping salt-spoon of 
common (powdered) alum and one-half salt-spoon of 
salicylic acid. Mix with one pint of luke-warm water, 
to form a smooth paste. Add two salt-spoons of car- 
bolic acid (to preserve it), and gradually add three 
pints of cold water. Place over a fire, and heat until 
it bubbles vigorously. Place in Mason jars. This 
formula makes about three pints. 


Mavbe Lee 


Too much stress cannot be laid on the unwisdom of 
submitting to The New York Times, and to other first- 
class publications, poor, indistinct and badly prepared 
copy for advertisements. 

Often an advertisement is wanted in a “rush” or 
“at once,” or “press waiting,” but the copy is im- 
properly prepared. A printer, struggling to decipher 
the badly written copy, devotes to the setting of the 
advertisement about one-third more time than should 

necessary. 

If advertisements are prepared in good style, writ- 
ten with ink or typewriter on a good quality of paper, 
instead of with a soft pencil on poor paper, and some 
judgment allowed to the printer setting it, much valu- 
able time will be saved and better results obtained. 


The New York Times. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


New England Photographers’ Convention 


Tue Photographers’ Association of New England 
will hold its twenty-second annual convention at 
Springfield, Mass., September 27, 28, 29 and 30, 1920. 
The state of the Association's treasury is eminently 
satisfactory, thanks to the wise and progressive ad- 
ministration of President Manahan and his executive 
board. The paid-up membership has been swelled to 
409; and, eager to increase it, the board offers a prize 
to the member who obtains the largest per cent of 
members in his state. The dues are, for photographers, 
$3.00; employees, $2.00; with full convention-privi- 
leges, and obviating the trouble of paying at the door. 
Candidates for membership should apply at once to 
their state vice-president. 

The coming convention promises to be a record- 
breaker; for we learn that members are very enthusi- 
astic, and highly praise the splendid work done by 
President Manahan and his officers. The picture- 
exhibit will include over one hundred pictures from 
the American Federation of Art, which comprises work 
of the leading pictorialists in this country. 

The convention will open with a concert, followed by 
dancing and a social time, Monday, September 27, 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday evening, Gerard Thayer, son of 
Abbott Thayer (the eminent American artist), will 
give an illustrated lecture, “‘ Nature-Ability to Camou- 
flage.” Wednesday evening, vaudeville-entertain- 
ment. All these features are open free to members of 
the P. A. of N. E. 

There will also be practical demonstrations and 
lectures of high excellence, and an extensive exhibit 
by manufacturers and dealers. Altogether, this 
affair will be one to be enjoyed, and, once enjoyed, to 
be pleasantly remembered. 

The present officers of the P. A. of N. E. are: W. H. 
Manahan, Jr., president, Hillsboro, N.H.; A. K. 
Peterson, Ist vice-president, Hartford, Conn.; Wm. A. 
Noetzel, 2d vice-president, Newton Centre, Mass.; 
Earl G. Mills, sec’y, Providence, R.I.; E. A. Holton, 
treas., Boston, Mass.; State vice-presidents: R. P. 
Jordon, Portland, Me.; Ira F. Lindsey, Manchester, 
N.H.; C. E. Shorey, Brattleboro, Vt.; J. R. Neville, 
Brockton, Mass.; Lewis Oliver, Providence, R.L.; 
W. E. Donnelly, New Haven, Conn. 


A Belated Discovery 


Tue London papers have given much space to the 
escapades of the late Dora Hansen, a German woman 
who, for thirty years, masqueraded successfully as 
aman. For many years, under the name of Ferdinand 
Hansen, she was employed by a professional photog- 
rapher in Leeds. 

What wonderful possibilities for a photographic 
story! But here the Editor yields the palm to the 
peerless raconteur, H. A. Collings, who, with his pic- 
turesque imagination would evolve a “Corker” which 
he can spring at the next New England Convention. 
The Editor’s improvisatory powers are having a short 
vacation. 


The Camera Club—New York 


A ONE-MAN show of the work of Bertram Cox, 
F.R.P.S., of London, England, one of the selecting 
judges of the pictorial section of The Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, both this year and last, will be given 
at The Camera Club, No. 121 West 68th Street, New 
York, beginning September the first, 1920, and continu- 
ing throughout the month. All our readers are cordially 
invited to attend this notable exhibition. 

The club held an exhibition of members’ work dur- 
ing the month of August. This was not only the 
largest of its kind given in recent years, but the quality 
of the prints has never been surpassed by the member- 
ship. Besides the resident members, who responded 
in large numbers, those outside of the city contrib- 
uted. Among these were Miss Helen M. Murdock and 
Mr. Horace A. Latimer, of Boston, Mass., and Sejior 
José Luis Requena, of Mexico. 


No Need to Make Bad Investments 


Ir was pathetic to discover the large number of 
intelligent persons who were heavy losers in those 
oil-stock swindles, in New York, recently. Several 
photographers were included among these unfortu- 
nates; but, as it developed, none of them read photo- 
graphic journals! If they had—including, of course, 
Pxuoto-Era—they might belong to those photographers 
of whom we have heard that they profited by the 
Editor’s counsel and consulted a certain Boston 
investment-house, which has made its enviable repu- 
tation by dealing only in gilt-edged, well-paying 
securities, and sedulously protecting the interests of 
customers. A word to the wise is enough. 


Fourth Los Angeles Salon 


Tue Fourth Intérnational Photographic Salon, under 
the auspices of the Camera-Pictorialists of Los Angeles, 
will be held in the Gallery of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Museum of History, Science and Art, Exposition Park, 
Los Angeles, U.S.A., January 4 to 31, 1921. Condi- 
tions, information, entry-blank and shipping-tag—all 
in one large, double, detachable folder, may be had on 
application to the director, Louis Fleckenstein, Room 
31, Walker Auditorium, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Department of Photography 


THE proposed events of the Department of Photog- 
raphy for the season 1920-1921 are a loan-exhibition 
of prints; practical demonstrations (William H. 
Zerbe); lectures on photography and _ criticism; 
classes in instruction in art-photography (Clarence H. 
White); as well as in rudiments of photography, and 
field-work and demonstrations (William H. Zerbe). 
These are special opportunities that are open to any 
amateur or professional photographer living in Greater 
New York, for a moderate fee. 

Full particulars are given in the prospectus, a copy 
of which may be obtained by addressing: Mr. W. A. 
Alcock, 346 73d Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Camera-Duels in the Air. 


Science has made it possible for the aviator to 
learn in safety how good a shot he is against another 
flier. We read that René Fonck, the greatest of the 
French airmen who survived the war, recently had a 
sham aerial duel with the Belgian Fronval. Each 
machine was armed with a gun which carried a roll of 
photographic film instead of bullets. Fronval is 
credited with the victory, having made _ seventy- 
eight snapshots of Fonck’s plane as against twenty- 
eight strikes registered by Fonck’s camera. 


The Camera-Club, New York 
A Permanent Members’ Exhibit 


W. G. Bowporn, art-editor of The World, New York, 
at the request of the print-committee, selected the best 
twelve pictures on the walls; and these are to be hung 
as a permanent exhibit. Those chosen were the work 
of the following artists: 

C. A. Warrender, a nocturn and a harbor-scene, in 
high key; F. E. Vail, a portrait; Miss Lorraine Hard- 
ing, also a portrait; Floyd Vail, F. R. P. S., a snow- 
scene, entitled ‘“‘A White Christmas,” that was hung 
at The Royal Photographic Society's exhibition, in 
1918; M. W. Tingley, secretary of the club, a nude; 
Ben J. Luboshez, an interior of the Pennsylvania 
Station, New York; Miss Esta Varez, a figure-study; 
W. C. Owen, a decoration; John W. Allison, a beach- 
scene, with nude; W. E. Wilmerding, a landscape; 
J. B. Tarbell, a buffalo-head. 


One on Editor Beardsley 


ALrHouGH our Assistant-Editor is away temporarily 
in the mountains of New Hampshire to rest, and to 
forget the vexing problems that confront editors of 
photographic magazines, he has not been idle with 
his camera. In a recent letter he writes me that he 
had an experience that made him wonder if it really 
paid to make good pictures, and to encourage others 
to do so. 

It seems that Editor Beardsley went to considerable 
trouble to make some “moonlight,” waterfall and shore 
pictures. He did his very best to compose, expose and 
enlarge. In all, there were nine pictures. In the 
same house where he was stopping, was a very refined, 
educated lady, who, from previous conversations, he 
knew to be interested in pictures. She happened to 
be sitting on the veranda, when our Assistant-Editor 
came up the path proudly carrying the nine pictures. 
Naturally, he thought that the lady would like to see 
his latest pictorial efforts. He handed the pictures to 
her and smiled, as much as to say, “If I did make those 
pictures, myself, I think they’re pretty good.” She 
looked them over enthusiastically. Finally, Mr. 
Beardsley—who had not been watching her very 
closely—turned to her and asked which of the nine 
she thought the most interesting. She selected four 
and showed him each one in succession, and every 
picture was held upside down! 


A Matter of Circulation 


Tue sick-room was hushed. The great editor lay 
dying. The nurse was weeping, and the doctor bent 
over him, feeling his pulse. 

‘Poor man,” he said, “circulation almost gone.” 

The dying editor leaped from his bed. “‘It is not,” 


he shouted, “it’s the largest circulation in the coun- 
try!” 


Exchange. 


Photographic-Patents 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
“Pxroto-Era”’ from the Patent-Law Offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents may be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent Office during the month of June, the last 
issues of which have been disclosed to the public. 

Patent, No. 1,344,873, Exposure-Indicator, has been 
issued to Joseph Dutra Ferry, Niles, California. 

Shutter-Actuating Apparatus, patent, No. 1,344,997, 
has been granted to Hans B. Emmrick, Giddings, 
Texas. 

Edwin W. Tucker, North Prairie, Wisconsin, has 
been granted patent, No. 1,345,288, on Camera. 

1,346,885. Process of Preparing Printing-Plates. 
Albert J. Hain, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Film-Developing Device, patent, No. 1,347,032, has 
been granted to Winslow A. Hammond and James 
Hammond, Randolph, Neb. 

Jean E. Stromberg, patent, No. 1,347,062, granted 
on Panoramic Camera. 

1,347,109. Film-Cartridge. Arthur W. McCurdy, 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 

Gun-Camera, patent, No. 1,345,981, has been issued 
to Ernest C. Bass, New York, N.Y. 

Anton Konieczny, Vienna, Austria, has been granted 
patent, No. 1,346,319, on Photographic Projection 
Apparatus. 

1,346,461, Camera, Hector J. Perrier, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. 

Photograph-Cleaning Device, patent, No. 1,346,662 
has been issued to Alfa Lomax, Atlanta, Ga. 

George C. Beidler, Rochester, N.Y., has been granted 
patent, No. 1,346,780, on Method of and Device for 
Developing Films. 

1,347,620. Photographer's Developing-Rack. Ben- 
jamin R. Day, Winfield, Kan. 

Photographic Objective, patent, No. 
issued to Lloyd C. Bishop, South Bend, Ind. 

Guy R. Caley, Silesia, Mont., has been granted 
No. 1,347,681, on Masking-Attachment for Photo- 
graphic Finders. 


Prints by Lightning 


1,347,673, 


Accorb1NG to the London Morning Post, there have 
been more marvelous cases of lightning-photography 
than that which befell the unfortunate soldier at 
Chertsey during a recent storm when branches of the 
elm-tree beneath which he was sheltering were repro- 
duced in pattern on his body when he was struck dead. 

In the Department of Seine-et-Marne, some years 
ago, a peasant girl had a picture of a cow she was 
herding printed on her breast by a flash of lightning. 
The cow was killed, but the girl recovered. An Italian 
sailor, killed by lightning as he sat near the mast, had 
upon his back a print of a horseshoe that was nailed 
to the mast. 

But, perhaps, the most remarkable case of the kind 
was that related by John Still, the famous Bishop of 
Wells. A storm broke over Wells Cathedral during a 
service. Afterward the Bishop, his wife and many 
members of the congregation found themselves marked 
with a cross on various parts of the body. Not a soul 
was injured by the lightning. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY - 


LETTER 


SIXTY-FIVE years ago the Photographic Club,—pre- 
‘sumably of London,—appears to have been in the 

habit of publishing occasional sets of the best photo- 
graphs of the time. We have before us, as we write, 
the issue for the year 1855, a costly and elaborate 
volume, and it affords extremely interesting study. 
The illustrations are direct, shiny silver-prints, stuck 
in by hand. On the opposite page is printed all par- 
ticulars of the making of the negative, and how the 
plate was developed; very useful information at 
that time, for most photographic processes must still 
have been in the experimental stage. One quite at- 
tractive open, sunny landscape was given an exposure 
of twenty minutes, and was made by “‘the wax-paper 
process.” An eight-minute exposure of a waterfall 
seemed pre-doomed to failure. The frontispiece, a 
portrait of Sir John Herschel, Bart.: F.R.S., by John 
Stewart, is a particularly fine study of a splendid sub- 
ject, and we gathered from the rather involved notes 
that it was made as early as 1839 or 1840. 

Most of the pictures are in a fairly good state of 
preservation in spite of their great age and the print- 
ing-process employed; but one realizes from some of 
these studies that at least not all the fathers of photog- 
raphy were as successful with portraiture as_ the 
moderns. For instance, there is a close-up study of 
two girls, by Lake Price, called “‘The Miniature,” 
which is harder and much more conscious than any 
present-day attempt at a similar subject would be. 
But in judging, we must remember the ordeal of the 
long-suffering sitter of that date, when exposures 
appear to have been anything from eight to thirty 
minutes. Another point one realizes, when looking 
at early photographic efforts, is that the workers had 
not our experience in the matter of what will, and what 
will not, photograph. Quite a number of these prints 
attempt what we, of the present day, should at once 
decide was impossible, and have in consequence natu- 
rally failed. But apart from any other point of view, 
this old volume is invaluable as a record of the costumes 
of that time. 

The British Photographic Industries Ltd. is making 
a new issue of preferred and ordinary shares. The 
company, which was formed in 1915, owns over ninety- 
nine per cent of the capital stock of Houghton’s Ltd., 
W. Butcher & Sons Ltd., The Houghton-Butcher 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Austin Edwards Ltd., Ford- 
ham and Co. Ltd., and Batchelor’s Film Service Ltd., 
and represents the largest combination of British manu- 


facturing and distributing interests in the photographic. 


industry. The American reader awvill understand better 
the strength of the combination when we say that the 
well-known trade-marks, “‘Ensign,”’ “Klito,” Pri- 
mus,” “‘Carbine,” and “‘Cameo,”’ are all represented 
and combined in the British Photographic Industries 
Ltd. The proceeds of the present issue will be used for 
paying off mortgages, secured debentures and loans and 
floating indebtedness, and for the general develop- 
ment of the businesses of the associated companies, 
including factory-extensions. 

Rises in the prices of some photographic chemicals 
still continue. The economic war seems to have 
replaced the real war in earnest. This is particularly 
observable where chemicals are done up in small quan- 


tities, and points to the heavy extra cost of packing- 
materials and labor. Since we wrote last, the price 
of pyrogallic crystals in one-ounce bottles has risen, 
although the price per pound is not altered. Alum is 
6 pence per pound instead of 4 pence a month ago. 
Soda carbonate is 114 pence per pound, and hyposul- 
phite and sulphite of soda both show material increases 
in price. During the war, these chemicals were at 
times almost unobtainable by the ordinary photog- 
rapher. Now there appears to be a fair supply, but at 
high prices. Most photographers know Lindenmeyer’s 
cover-papers of useful and beautiful tones, so well 
suited for the mounting of photographs. Before the 
war, we were in the habit of buying them at very low 
cost by the ream or half ream of full-sized sheets, of 
which, luckily for us, we still possess a good stock. 
A few days ago, we noticed that these same papers 
were being sold in a London shop at 4 pence to 6 pence a 
sheet, according to the thickness. 

A quite charming story of the Prince of Wales as 
photographic expert comes from New Zealand. The 
Prince noticed a girl trying to photograph him from 
fifty yards away. He called out that she was too far 
off, so she came close, but in her agitation got her 
film jammed. The Prince set it right, and she was 
about to snap him, when he pointed out that the sun 
was shining directly into the lens. (When, we wonder, 
will young ladies learn that this must not be?) With 
the help of these kindly and experienced hints, the 
exposure was made at last, and we can only hope 
that nothing went wrong with the development of 
the exposed film, for it would be of exceptional interest, 
the Prince having taken such an active part in it. 

Every summer, our illustrated press breaks out in 
a rash of bathing-photographs. Last year, it was 
only during July and August that the malady was at 
its height, and one grew weary of the eternally smiling 
maiden in an abbreviated bathing-costume who ap- 
peared just as pleased if there were water in. the picture 
ornot. But this year, we are not being let off so lightly. 
In early May, there was an outbreak of the epidemic. 
The snapshots—probably last year’s work—were 
headed “Early Bathing at Brighton,” or “May Mer- 
maids at Margate;’’ and when, luckily for the photog- 
raphers with a large stock of bathing-pictures and 
an alliterative turn, the weather continued to be fine 
all through June, the complaint became serious, and 
we fear now that there is no hope for us and, probably, 
we shall be deluged with ‘“‘Seashore Snapshots” in 
September, and “‘Open-Air Bathing”’ in October. 

A few weeks ago, an illustrated Sunday-paper gave 
us a slight variation of the theme by demonstrating a 
contrast. Two photographs were placed side by side 
with the heading, ““Damp and Bedraggled Frights or 
Bathing Belles: Isn’t it Simply a Question of Dress?” 
The first picture is a group of ladies modestly attired 
in the bathing-costumes of twenty years ago—very 
much covered up and with caps which would be trying 
to a Venus. Underneath was written: ‘Who, for 
instance, would take out binoculars for a group like 
this?” The second picture, the same group of girls, 
who “would place binoculars at a premium,” may be 
imagined. Scanty futuristic patterned costumes, 
highheeled shoes, bizarre hats and sunshades. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Avoid Arguments with Customers 


Our cotemporary, The Bulletin of Photography, 
advocates that all photo-salesmen, whether on the 
road or behind the counter, abstain from arguments 
with customers, because it sometimes leads to un- 
pleasantness that may be permanent, as a result of 
which, the customer may be lost to the firm. The 
following advice is presented: ‘‘Stay away from argu- 
ments, for arguments between salesman and customer 
are invariably business killers, at least so far as the 
seller is concerned. 

“The customer must be accorded every courtesy, 
if the clerk or proprietor expects to do business with 
him. Friction will sometimes occur, but no matter 
what the cause, rough-shod methods should not be used 
by the seller. 

“A sarcastic tongue in a salesman may be likened to 
a two-edged sword that cuts deeply in many directions 
—it kills customers, slashes profits and eventually 
cuts his own throat. 

“A smiling face and affable manner will win the day 
and make friends. This may be said to be the secret 
of the success of the man behind the counter, whether 
he be proprietor or clerk. Avoid arguments.” 

This is all very well; but what the customer wants 
most is the assurance of satisfactory goods, prompt 
delivery and satisfactory service. If these factors 
do not prevail, the smiling countenance and cordial 
approach are of little value. After all, the customer 
is willing to do without the delightful personality of 
the salesman, provided the latter be not absolutely 
rude or disagreeable. All the same, a discussion of 
matters that are foreign to the business, not only wastes 
the time of the customer and the salesman, but of the 
firm, and can be indulged in at other and more con- 
venient times. 


Cohn & Krug—Photographers 


Reapers of Puotro-Era who have read the instruc- 
tive articles by August Krug, published in Pxuoto- 
Era during the past few years, may be interested to 
know that this accomplished amateur-photographer 
- has united with Mr. Alfred Cohn, in forming a partner- 
ship in conducting a professional portrait-studio, 
situated at-112 South Elliott Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The firm is prepared to produce not only original por- 
traits, but illustrations, advertisements, booklets and 
posters. 


Larger Quarters for Abe Cohen’s Exchange 


WE are informed by Abe Cohen’s Exchange, Inc., 
that this live, progressive and enterprising photo- 
stockhouse—feeling the great need of more commo- 
dious quarters for its increasing business—has removed 
to 113 Park Row, New York City, which new building 
will afford the firm much larger space, and enable it 
to take care of customers in a better way. This re- 


moval also means that Abe Cohen’s Exchange will 
carry a much larger stock than hitherto; and patrons 
will thus have a more extensive line of goods to select 
from. We invite our readers’ attention to the firm’s 
advertisement in this issue. 


Photo-Finishers Worthy of the Name 


ALTHOUGH PHorto-Era is doing its best to encourage 
proprietors of strictly first-class photo-finishing es- 
tablishments, and to explain the difference between 
good and bad work, inferior photo-finishers will con- 
tinue to flourish and to deceive the public. Naturally, 
individuals who accept mediocre work are usually 
quite satisfied, and recommend their photo-finishers 
to friends who are accustomed only to the finest re- 
sults in printing. Consequently, there is much cause 
for dissatisfaction. This journal has received an un- 
usually large number of complaints, this season, from 
this source; and all that the Publisher can do is to 
recommend the skilled class of photo-finishers. Else- 
where, in this issue, he has recommended a number 
of highly efficient technicians; and he would like, if 
possible, to publish the name of at least one such from 
every large city. 

Visitors to Philadelphia, and others who like to 
have their photo-finishing done in that city, will be 
interested to know that the proprietor of The Photo- 
Shop, 2234 North 29th Street, is one of the most skilled 
and conscientious technicians in this country. He 
gives to each film, plate and enlargement individual 
attention, and aims to carry out to the best of his 
ability the wishes expressed by his customers. 


An American Photo-Chemical Expert 


Tuat expert and resourceful manufacturer of photo- 
graphic chemicals and specialties, John G. Marshall, 
is meeting remarkable success in the sale of his prod- 
ucts throughout this country. There is scarcely an 
important photographic specialty that he is not able 
to duplicate, and even surpass, in quality and efficiency. 
He informs us that he has just been licensed by the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., to use the trademark of 
Rodinal. This popular and non-staining developer is 
regaining its old-time popularity. It is made in a con- 
centrated solution, and needs only the addition of 
water, to make it instantly available. 

Write to Mr. Marshall for his descriptive list of 
American-made photographic developers and other 


specialties. 


Rare Business-Opportunity 


A RARE opportunity to purchase a fine and prosper- 
ous photographic studio and art-store combined, situ- 
ated in one of the largest manufacturing cities in New 
England, is offered to an active and enterprising indi- 
vidual—be it a man or a woman. The studio in ques- 
tion is advertised elsewhere in this issue. The pro- 
prietor has been known to the Publisher of Proto-Era 
for thirty years. For this reason, he can vouch for 
the high character and prosperity of this studio, which 
with its wealth of valuable negatives, is worth at least 
$30,000. However, the present proprietor is ready to 
talk business with the right party. Opportunities 
like the present one are really quite rare. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 
Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


A Memoria VoLuME, containing an account of The 
Photographic Researches of Ferdinand Hurter & 
Vero C. Driffield—Being a Reprint of their Pub- 
lished Papers, together with a History of their Early 
Work and a Bibliography of Later Work on the same 
subject. Edited by W. B. Ferguson, K.C., M. 
Oxon, F.I.C., F.R.P.S. Quarto, cloth; 374 pages, 
including a bibliography and complete index of 
names and subjects; copiously illustrated with 
traits, diagrams and tables. Price, buckram-bind- 
ing, $9.00, post-paid. London, 1920: The Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain, 35 Russell 
Square, W. C. Tennant & Ward, American Selling- 
Agents, 103 Park Ave., New York, U.S.A. 


This is the most notable photographic book published 
since Hunt’s “ Researches on Light,” in 1844. It would 
be impossible to overestimate the value of the research- 
work to which were devoted the lives of these two in- 
defatigable investigators, Hurter & Driffield. As the 
late Mr. F. F. Renwick stated, in his memorial lecture: 
“The mere invention of a practical method of deter- 
mining and expressing the light-sensitiveness of a plate 
would, however, never have given Dr. Hurter that 
niche in the Temple of Fame which he justly occupies, 


‘if it had not been a system which contained within 


itself the capacity of adaptation to the needs of later 
workers and different circumstances, and had it not 
been built on a sound, scientific foundation. It is 
true that the serious, if not insurmountable, difficul- 
ties of standardizing the conditions of speed-testing 
throughout the industry, the comparatively wide 
variations in the shape of characteristic curves of 
commercially useful dryplates, and the proved un- 
suitability of the true H. & D. speed-number alone, 
as a guide to exposure in certain important branches 
of photography (not to mention the baneful influence 
of commercial advertising) have all contributed to 
cause published s: -numbers to be regarded with 
considerable distrust. Nevertheless, it is literally true 
to say that the Hurter & Driffield characteristic curve 
is, and will doubtless remain, the most compact and 
lucid means of expressing quantitatively the qualities 
of any and every light-sensitive material.” 

Space does not permit a complete analysis of this 
unique work. Suffice it to say that it contains the 
following illuminating chapters: ‘‘Photo-chemical In- 
vestigations, and a New Method of Determination of 
the Sensitiveness of Photographic Plates’; ‘“‘Commu- 
nication on the Accuracy of the Grease-Spot Photom- 
eter, for Measuring the Density of Photographic 
Plates, and a Note on the Sector-Photometer, by 
Capt. W. de W. Abney,” and “Reply to the Captain 
Abney Communication on the Foregoing Subject”’; 
“*Measuring the Density of Negatives’; ‘“‘The Sector 
and Grease-Spot Photometer and their Results”; 
“The Action of Light on the Sensitive Film”; ‘ Rela- 
tion between Photo-negatives and their Positives’’; 
‘*Latitude in Exposure and Speed of Plates”; ‘‘The 


Principles Involved in Enlargement”; ‘The Latent 
Image and its Development’; “Control of the De- 
velopment-Factor, and a Note on Speed-Determina- 
tion”; “‘The Hurter and Driffield System—a Brief 
Account of their Photo-chemical Investigations and 
Method of Speed-Determination.” 

There can be no genuine enjoyment of the practice 
of photography by any individual without a scientific 
understanding of the chemical structure of the emul- 
sion, and the influence exerted upon it by natural or 
artificial light. These and kindred subjects are pre- 
sented in this volume, as the result of the devotion to 
science of two men who will forever occupy an eminent 
place in the history of photographic science. 

No photographic library worthy of the name is 
complete without a copy of the work of these two dis- 
tinguished collaborators. Only a limited number of 
copies have been printed; and those interested should 
lose no time to send their orders to the American 
agents. 


Standard Books at Old Prices 


Reapers interested in standard books on photog- 
raphy will please take notice that after August 1 
the price of the well-known and popular work, Pho- 
tography and Fine Art, by Henry Turner Bailey, will 
be $2.50, instead of $1.50, as hitherto. PHoro-Era 
has on hand, however, a few copies, which will be sold 
to its readers at the old price of $1.50, until the supply 
is exhausted; after which the price will be $2.50. 
First come, first served! 

Pursuing this policy, PHoto-Era will sell other 
standard photo-books at the old price, until the present 
stock is exhausted: 

Wall’s Dictionary of Photography, $2.50, post-paid; 
regular price, $2.50 plus postage. 

Topsy and Turvy, by Carine and Will Cadby, 
$1.50, post-paid; regular price, $1.60 plus postage. 

Practical Kinematography, by Talbot, $1.35, post- 
paid; advance-price, $1.50 plus postage. 

Professional Photography, by Hewitt (two volumes), 
$1.25 post-paid, for the two; advance-price, $1.75. 

Photograms of the Year 1919 (current issue), $2.00 
post-paid; regular price, $2.00, postage extra. 

Retouching and Improving Negatives—Photo 
Miniature (out of print), 35c.; advance-price, 50c. 

Behind the Motion-Picture Screen, by Lescaboura, 
$3.50 plus postage, according to zone (weight three 
pounds); advance-price, $5.00 plus postage. 

It is to be understood that the above-mentioned 
books are to be sold at the old price, as indicated; and 
enterprising readers will do well to take advantage of 
this offer. 


Anderson’s Pictorial Landscape-Photography 


Tuts important and charming volume, with its 
masterful illustrations by the author, went totally 
out of print, over a year ago, when orders for it could 
not be filled. We have advertised for copies in per- 7 
fect condition, and, having now a limited supply, can 
fill orders at once. Price, per copy, $2.00, post-paid. 


Not in Photo-Era Class 


A MAN died owing a Missouri editor six years’ unpaid 
subscription to the paper. The editor did not send 
any flowers. He attended the funeral and tenderly 
placed a palm-leaf fan and a block of ice on the casket. 

Cincinnati Inquirer. 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 151) 
the left, released the shutter and captured a truly 


artistic group. Data: May, 4 p.m.; sunlight; 4x5 
Graflex camera; 18 c.m.—Carl Zeiss F/4.5; at stop, 
F/6.3; 1/440 second; Seed 30 plate; pyro; enlarge- 
ment on Azo Hard. 

In securing an artistically happy arrangement of 
polo-players, as shown in his prize-picture on page 141, 
Mr. Erickson was doubtless of the same optimistic 
frame of mind as hisconfrére, Mr. Fineberg of the Boston 
Post. As an expert sports-photographer, he must 
have known that the players at the right would swing 
towards the ball—thus affording the photographer the 
coveted opportunity of a spontaneously composed 
picture. He made a number of others—as he wrote 
me—in which the players were either running in one 
direction (out of the picture) or forming a confused 
mass. Thus, speed-pictures—such as have been hon- 
ored by the Puoto-Era jury—are not altogether the 
result of luck. Data: March, 4 p.m.; weak sunlight; 
5x7 Graflex; 17-inch Ross Telecentric; F/6.8; 1/440 
second; Portrait-Film; metol-pyro; print on P. M. C. 
No. 4. 

Example of Interpretation 


As a fair example of the way to interpret the next 
subject for competition, in the Advanced Class—* Ar- 
chitectural Subjects,” which closes October 31—we 
present a pleasing composition by Mrs. C. B. Fletcher. 
Here nature and architecture are blended harmoniously 
in a picture of poetic beauty. It received Honorable 
Mention in a similar competition, seven years ago. 
Data: 5.30 p.m.; 914-inch Euryplan lens; used at full 
aperture (F/5.6); 1/10 second; 5 x 7 Cyko Plat. print, 
sepia redeveloped. 


Beginners’ Competition 


In his picture that received the first prize, this 
month, Harold B. Neal contrived to produce a happy 
arrangement of architecture, trees and flowers. The 
little building finds itself in a very delightful setting— 
with the flowers forming a very pleasing line. Tech- 
nically, too, the composition merits warm approval. 
Data: June 15, 1920; sky overcast with light clouds; 
8x10 view-camera; Voigtlinder & Son’s Collinear, 
series II; F/22; 1% second; 8x10 Hammer D. C. 
Ortho.; M. Q.; contact-print on Prof. Studio Cyko. 

R. H. Addison has shown much artistic feeling in 
his “‘March-Morning,” page 146. The view itself is 
attractive—a bit of beautiful nature to be admired, 
but not necessarily to serve as a model of pictorial 
composition. Had the camera been directed more to 
the left and the double tree in the middle foreground 
retouched out of the negative (not an easy task), a 
more artistic picture than the present one would have 
resulted. Data: March, 9 a.m.; dull; 24x44 
Eastman Camera; M. A.—4% at stop 3; 1/25 second; 
film; Hydro. Azo print. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Conscious of the shortcomings of his print of a box 
of chocolates—although it received the first prize in 
a photo-competition conducted by a well-known local 
candy-firm—Mr. Russell T. Neville cheerfully offers 
it for critical comment to our coterie of assistant- 
critics. Page 148. Data: Cooke F/5.6 lens; Seed 
plate—sufficient to suggest to the maker that a photo- 
graph made to suit certain advertising-requirements 
may not always prove to be a work of art. 


PHOTO-ERA Advertising-Requirements 


PHOTO-ERA will accept no advertising-copy from persons unknown 
to the Publisher, unless it be accompanied by satisfactory 
endorsements of the business-integrity of the applicant, and 
of the excellence of the article to be advertised. 


APPLICANTS for positions as operators, salesmen or assistants must 
furnish evidence of their efficiency and moral character. 


PERSONS offering for sale studios, or cameras, lenses and other pho- 
tographic articles, must furnish proof of their good stand- 
ing and financial responsibility ; for obviously PHOTO-ERA 
will not be the medium of transactions about which there 
is likely to be the least question. 

FURTHERMORE, the Publisher reserves the right to refuse appli- 
cations for space without giving the reason for so doing. 


By pursuing this policy, PHOTO-ERA can vouch for the reliability 
of all its advertisements 
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Negatives by 
Gen. C. C. Sniffen, U.S.A 


Preserving the Summer 


Snapshots really worth saving, those that will hold 
their interest longest, must often be made under 
conditions requiring a superior lens—preferably a 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
Tessar Lens 


The Tessar Ic, F/4.5 is essentially a speed-lens, having twice the speed of the ordinary 
camera-lens. It enables one to take sharp, clear pictures even under the most adverse 
light-conditions, making possible good snapshots where a common lens would necessitate 
a time-exposure; when light is good, it will stop the fastest moving object. 


The Tessar IIb, F/6.3, with twice the speed of an ordinary lens, can be fitted to almost 
any hand-camera, and is especially recommended for use on small cameras, where the 
negatives are to be enlarged. It is the universal anastigmat, with speed enough for snap- 
shots in the shade, and especially fitted for copying, enlarging and lantern-slide making. 


Our complete photographic lens-catalog, recently issued, will be sent upon request to 
anyone interested. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 


Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


"helter _and farther 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Ensign Popular 
Reflex Camera 


Size 34% x 4% 
PLATES OR FILM-PACK 


For the Camera-Enthusiast—the man who 

knows—no other camera can replace the 

Ensign. 

Plane Shutter. 1 

from the one dial. 

Light weight—strong construction. Fitted 

pa a large selection of high-grade Anastigmat 
mses. 


PRICES: 


ENSIGN POPULAR REFLEX, with 
3 single metal Plateholders. 


No. LENS PRICE 
4S Aldis F/4.5 $120 
4X Ensign F/4.5 120 
4L Cooke Luxor F/4.5 120 
4Q Dalmeyer Serrac F/4.5 150 
4M Ross Xpres F/4.5 155 
4V Ross Telecentric F/4.5 175 


AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


G. GENNERT 


24-26 E. 13th Street, NEW YORK 
320 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
208 S. Spring Street, LOS ANGELES 
2102 First Avenue, SEATTLE 
53 Fourth Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


Imperial Plates 


Brilliantly reproduces the image in 
a particularly fine-grained Emulsion 
with an abundance of detail. 


A Plate for Every Purpose 
FLASHLIGHTS 


For High-speed work; adapted to and used 
by the leading Newspaper-Photographers 
of the U.S.A. 


SPECIAL SENSITIVE 


A fast plate for Portraiture and Focal- 
Plane work. 


ORTHOCHROME 


For use with a Color-Screen. 


NON-FILTER 


For the true rendering of Color-Values 
without a color-screen. 


ORDINARY 


Especially adapted to Landscapes and 
Seascapes. 


PROCESS 


For Black-and-White work. 


LANTERN (SPECIAL) 


The World’s Standard Lantern-Plate. 


AT YOUR DEALER 


G. GENNERT 


American Agent 


24-26 E. 13th Street, NEW YORK 
320 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
208 S. Spring Street, LOS ANGELES 
2102 First Avenue, SEATTLE 
53 Fourth Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 


PROTOGPLPL® PLATES SENSITIVE T) ff, 
Tie IMPERIAL DRY PLA; 
> 


AVE you as a photographic enthusiast your own 
ideas of a perfect camera? . Is it an instrument 
of almost unlimited qualifications, of superior construc- 
tion, extremely accurate in its operation, in fact, so 
perfect in your opinion that you cannot imagine such 
a camera being existent? 
The manufacturers of I[CA-CONTESSA cameras also 
have lofty ideals in camera construction. Further- 
more, their ideals have materialized. Probably the 
very camera you have dreamed of is described in the 


new ICA-CONTESSA catalogue. 


Harold M. Bennett 


U. S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


LIFE-STUDIES 


SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 
For Use in Place of Living Models 


Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, design- 
ers, art-students, photographers in high standing, 
and physicians, proved as such to our satisfaction. 
Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 
ment of pose, excellence of photographic technique 
and sincerity of purpose. 


NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on ee but they are sold 
under the Photo-Era Guaranty, which every reader knows 
is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


Set C, 20—5 x 7 Prints 
Set I, 12—8 x 10 Prints 


$6.00 each, sent only by express. With Photo-Era, 1 year, $8.25 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, trade-agent, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mase. 
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2 CARL ZEISS “= 


HE modern productions of the old world’s optical 
° science are now available for all America. To 
those who require optical instruments of indescribable ee 
scientific accuracy, the productions of the world famous : 
; CARL ZEISS WORKS are well known. 

Nes The remarkable optical qualities with which CARL ZEISS = 
(== lenses are endowed, leaves nothing to be desired for the 
most critical photography. 
=? “As good as a CARL ZEISS” is the highest compliment ‘e 
that can be paid a photographic lens. 

Learn more about CARL ZEISS lenses at your dealer’s or = 
write direct. 


Harold M. Bennett = 


U. S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


Simplify and Cut Film-Handling Cost | A 


WITH 


Perfection Roll-Hangers and Clips 


The Most Satisfactory and Economical Method ai 
Easy Loading. Sure Grip. No Lost Orders or Films. 


Eliminates Mistakes. 


The Best Roll-Hanger Clip and Order-Holder Made. 


inch Perfection Clipe + + perdozen, $ 1.50 
pergross, 18.00 

“ . perdozen, 1.60 
“ “ per gross, 19.00 

per dozen, -2.35 


“ pergross, 28.00 
Order from your dealer. Write for circular to 


PRICE 


N AT I oO N A L N OV E L > Y GC Oo. No. 6 Roll-Hanger holds 6 films for 12 inch tank $ 2.25 


No. 10 Roll-Hanger holds 10 films ¥s 18inchtank 3.00 
Outfit A includes 6 No. 6 hangers for 36 films . 13.50 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; Outfit B includes 6 No. 10 hangers for 60 films . 17.50 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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A PERFECT 


323 EAST 34% STREET: 


NEW YORK CITY 


COMBINATION 


VERY experienced photographer admits the wonderful brilliancy, 
covering-power and definition of GOERZ LENSES. Likewise, 
no well-informed camerist needs to be told of the careful workman- 
ship, service-ability and general excellence of GOERZ CAMERAS. 
A GOERZ CAMERA equipped with a GOERZ LENS is a perfect 
optical and photographic combination. An intelligent selection of the 
right model of camera and correct type of lens for the work in hand 
will ensure photographic success. We have had over twenty-five years 
of practical experience in making cameras and lenses—we know how 
to get results. Our Correspondence-Department will help you gladly 
to make a wise selection. Call at your dealer’s to-day, or write us for 
our interesting and valuable descriptive matter. 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


The simplest, most effective and most accurate instru- 
ment for determining correct time for exposure. 


manipulated; pact and alway 
No Sensitive Paper Used For Tinting 


HERBERT 
& HUESGEN 


18 East 42nd. Street 


NEAR ST" AVE ..NEW YORK 


HEYDE'S 
\ ACTINO 


f ise 


Exposure table complete on dial. 


Essential to the Photographer who wants 
perfect pictures. 


Order by mail or from your dealer. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 
New Vest Pocket Model 
Size Dia. 2-3/89 x 13/16" Thick 
Price $10. 
Dealers: A postal 
will bring our 


co. 


special afer. 


A TIMELY BOOK 
FOR PICTORIALISTS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FINE ART 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Dean of Cleveland School of Art 
Adviser at Cleveland Museum of Art 


In twelve chapters: Where we all begin—Our 
Common Second Step—The Slough of “High 
Art”—The Parting of the Ways—The Discov- 
ery of Pictorial Material—The Subject only— 
The Subject in Place—The Subject enhanced 
—Rhythm—Balance—The Sirens— Harmony. 


Format, 7} x 10} inches. 96 reproductions of original 
photographs and famous paintings. 124 pages. 
Price, $2.50. Postage according to zone. 

Address your orders to 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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ICA CAMERAS 


CARL ZEISS LENSES 


F/4.5 F/3.5 


FILM-PACK ADAPTERS 
PLATEHOLDERS 


ALL SIZES 


READY FOR DELIVERY NOW! 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE 


Bébé “A” 44x6 cm 


Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 $100.00 
Bébé 6}x9 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 


130.00 


Atom “A” 4}x6 cm Hekla F/6.8 48.50 
Atom “A” 4}x6 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/6.3 73.50 
Atom 44x6 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 89.50 
Ideal “A” 63}x9 cm Hekla F/6.8 56.00 
Ideal “A” 6}x9 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 92.00 
Ideal “A” 6}x9 cm Zeiss-Protar F/6.3 118.50 
Ideal “A” 6}x9 cm Zeiss-Amatar F/6.8 89.00 
Ideal “A” 63x9 cm Zeiss-Icar F/6.3 71.50 
Ideal ‘‘B” 9x12 cm Hekla F/6.8 70.09 
Ideal “B” 9x12 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 115.00 
Ideal “B’” 9x12 cm Zeiss-Protar F/6.3 144.00 
Ideal “B” 9x12 cm Zeiss-Amatar F/6.8 109.00 
Ideal “B” 9x12 cm Zeiss-Icar F/6.3 88.00 
Trix “B” 10x15em  Hekla F/6.8 67.50 
Trix “B” 10x15 cm  Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 134.00 
Trix “B” 10x15 em Zeiss-Protar F/6.3 153.00 
Trix “B” 10x15cem Zeiss-Amatar F/6.8 111.50 
Trix “B” 10xl5cem  Zeiss-Iear F/6.3 88.00 
— { 64x9 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 138.50 
—— { 9x12 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 160.00 


Icarette “A” 6x6 cm Novar Anastigmat F/6.8 30.00 


Icarette “A” 6x6 cm Hekla F/6.8 46.50 
Icarette 6x6 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.7 72.50 
Icarette “A’’ 6x6 cm Zeiss-Icar F/6.3 57.50 
Icarette ‘‘C”’ 6x9 cm Hekla F/6.8 53.50 
Icarette ‘“C”’ 6x9 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 89.50 
Icarette “C” 6x9 em Zeiss-Icar F/6.3 67.50 
Halloh 34x4} Hekla F/6.8 60.00 
Halloh 34x4} Zeiss-Tessar F/6.3 92.00 
Halloh 3hx4} Zeiss-Icar F/6.3 76.50 
Lloyd 8x14 cm Hekla F/6.8 75.00 
Lloyd 8x14 cm Zeiss-Tessar F/6.3 103.00 
Lloyd 8x14 cm Zeiss-Icar F/6.3 86.00 
Stereofix 45x107 mm Novar-Anastigmat F/6.8 61.50 
Polyscope 45x107 mm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 200.00 
Stereolette 45x107 mm Hekla F/6.8 86.00 
Stereolette 45x107 mm Zeiss-Tessar F/6.3 118.50 
Stereolette 45x107 mm Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 141.50 


YouR OLD CAMERA EXCHANGED 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE 


Largest Retail Dealer of Ica Cameras in America 


113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
OUR NEW ADDRESS 


IGH SPEED and wide latitude 

of exposure enable HAMMER 
PLATES to cope successfully with 
all conditions of light, temperature 
and humidity. Their long-established 
record proves their worth. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
fur color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PAGET SELF-TONING PAPERS 
White and Buff Stock 


DIRECT OR THROUGH DEALERS 


8 x 10 Light Weight, per doz. $1.50 . . . Heavy Weight, $1.65 
4x6 « -50 Post Cards, -50 


The Paget Co.’s VIGURA Gaslight-Paper 


Very superior, and most popular with 
the American Soldiers when in Europe. 
Send for list. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 


LIGHT AND SHADE 
By M. LUCKIESH 


Explains what they should know about lighting, shadows, etc. 
$3.00 will bring you a copy. Send your order to 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 Boylston S:., Boston, Mass. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


LEARN 
Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 


OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them Ang 
_ positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better 
e 


rms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best schoo not 
its kind. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


arn 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion-Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials furnished free. 

Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day | or evening 

classes; easy terms. The School of R iv. 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 23. 

i Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

14 - 36th St., N.Y. 


505 State Street, Brooklyn 


ALBERT A. LANE. 


232 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Correspondence invited 


TIME IS MONEY. The rapidity of 
execution made possible by the efficiency of the 


rinting SY ervice 


rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
Boston 
reduces loss of time to a negligible minimum 


in the production of Financial Printing — 
when time saved is literally money saved. 


RELIO EXPOSURE, SCALE 
F/6; 6.5; 7.5, and 7.7 
are popular lens speeds of today. The Relio 
is the only meter that tells the exposure of these 
without multiplication. 
It also gives the time for F/4; 4.5; 5; 5.6; 6.3; 
6.8, and all the smaller stops. 


The Relio is most complete. 


DOTTERWEICH BROTHERS, DUNKIRK, NEW YORK 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


Learn Photography 


From a photog- 
rapher operating 20 studios i in po. cities. 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
_, Easy, and Pleasant Occupation. 
P d our g 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


3 months’ complete course, all branches. 
Day and night classes. Expert instructors. 
Installments taken. 


Call or write for Booklet E. 


Drawin 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Paste 


-Inks 
riting-Ink 


Vegetable Glue, Etc. 

Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 

Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 

ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 

m™ Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
a revelation to you, they are so 
well put up, withal so efficient. 

t Dealers 


Generally 
CHAS. ™. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


The plates in this issue were made 
by the 


394 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. MASS. 
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Save Money on Your Magazines 


BY ORDERING ALL AT ONE TIME, IN A CLUB, OF US 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
40 Abel’s Photo. Weekly. .. $2.50 
80 Adventure........... 4.00 
37 Ainslee’s Magazine.... 2.00 
35 All Outdoors.......... 2.00 
4.00 
96 Amateur Photographer 

(wkly) London 

4.80 
50 American Boy........ 2.50 
25 American Cookery. .... 1.50 


50 American Magazine. 
50 American Photography . 2.50 


80 Arts and Decoration 4.00 
80 Atlantic Monthly... 4.00 
35 Baseball Magazine..... 2.00 
80 Bookman............. 4.00 


35 Boys’ Life, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine 2.00 
British Journal of Pho- 
tography (weekly) 
London 


(postpaid).... 5.75 

40 Bulletin of Phategrephy 
2.00 
2.00 
17 Camera Craft (new).... 1.00 
20 Camera Craft (renewal). 1.00 
60 Cartoons Magazine.... 3.00 
70 Century Magazine . 4.00 
35 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.00 
50 Collier’s Weekly....... 2.50 
Cosmopolitan......... 2.00 

— try Gentleman 
1.00 

100 in 
5.00 
75 Current History ...... 4.00 
70 Current Opinion... 4.00 
50 Delineator............ 2.50 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 


55 Educational Review... 3.00 
35 Etude(for Music-lovers) 2.00 
55 Everybody’s Magazine. 2.75 
10 Farm and Fireside... .50 


35 Field and Stream...... 2.00 
30 Forest and Stream..... 2.00 
60 Garden Magazine .. 3.00 
Good Housekeeping.... 3.00 
Harper’s Bazar....... 6.00 
80 Harper’s Magazine.... 4.00 
100 Harvey’s Weekly.... 5.00 
Hearst’s Magazine.... 4.00 
House and Garden.... 3.50 

80 House Beautiful. ...... 4.00 
35 Illustrated World...... 2.00 
70 Independent (weekly). . 4.00 


110 International Studio 6.00 


140 Judge (weekly) ....... 7.00 
Ladies’ Home Jour- 
2.00 
140 Leslie’s Weekly........ 7.00 
140 Life (weekly).......... 7.00 
80 Literary Digest (w).. 4.00 
30 McCall’s Magazine. 1.50 
50 McClure’s Magazine... 3.00 
60 Metropolitan......... 3.00 
32 Modern Priscilla... ... 1.75 
10 Mother’s Magazine.... .50 
Motor Age (weekly)... 5.00 
Motor-Boat (s-m)..... 2.00 
60 Motor Boating...... 3.00 
60 Munsey’s Magazine.... 3.00 


55 Musical America (w) 3.00 


100 Nation (weekly)....... 5.00 
70 Nat’l Geographic Maga- 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
40 National Sportsman. . . $2.00 

100 New Republic (w)..... 5.00 


100 North American Re- 


(With Harvey's Weekly, $9.00) 


35 Outdoor Life......... 2.00 
35 Outer’s Book-Recre- 

4.00 

Outlook (weekly)... ... 5.00 

50 PHOTO-ERA....... 2.50 


40 PhotoJournalof America 2.00 


80 Photo-Miniature....... 4.00 
55 Physical Culture...... 3.00 
60 Pictorial Review...... 3.00 


80 Popular Magazine (s-m) 4.00 
60 Popular ScienceMonthly 3.00 
80 Printing-Art.......... 4.00 
60 Review of Reviews.. 4.00 
Saturday Evening 

2.50 
95 Scientific American (w). 5.00 
75 Scribner’s Magazine 4.00 


60 Sea-Power......... 3.00 
40 Short Stories......... 3.00 
40 Smith’s Magazine..... 2.00 
70 St. Nicholas......... 4.00 
45 Sunset Magazine... 2.50 
3.00 


75 Theatre Magazine... 
70 The Touchstone (Am. 


Art Student Mag.).. 4.00 
3.50 
Vogue (semi-monthly).. 6.00 

40 Woman’s Home 

Companion....... 2.00 

60 World’s Work....... 4.00 
4.00 


50 Youth’s Companion (w) 2.50 


All prices subject to Publishers’ changes 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
is the club-price in the United States. Canadian or foreign postage is extra, and must be added to the price of 


each magazine. 


orders for any magazines, whether listed here or not. 


are equal to the lowest. 


We shall be very glad to state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill 
Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. 


Our prices 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston St., Boston, U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 


Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
Orders for any of these 


the issues of Paoto-Era indicated at the right of each title. 
books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


The Dictionary of Photography..................... E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S............ $2.50 
Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 
Practical Photo-Micrography........................ 5.00 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 
*How to Use the Air-Brush.......................... Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 
How to Make Good Pictures........................ Eastman Kodak Company...... 25 
eo eens Carine and Will Cadby......... 1.60 
*Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)..... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 
*Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B...... .. 1.60 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. Enalish 4.00 
ee George Lindsay Johnson....... 3.00 
H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.25 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ See 3.00 
Pictorial Photography—lIts Principles and Practice... . Paul Lewis Anderson........... 3.00 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
The Fine Art of Photography.......................- Paul Lewis Anderson .......... 3.00 
Photography and Fine Art......................... Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 
The Romance of Modern Photography—Its Dis- 
covery and Achievements..................... Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E. .... 2.00 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 
Saturday with My Camera.........._ ............. 2.00 
The Home-Life of Wild Birds..................... Francis Hobart Herrick ........ 3.00 
The Lens (on Choice and Use of Photo-Lenses) ...... Bolas and Brown.............. 1.50 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made..... ... 4.00 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescaboura.............. 3.50 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond............... 3.50 
ART-BOOKS 
The Art of Uffizi Palace and Florence Academy...... C, Bagh. $2.50 
The Art of the Venice Academy.................... Mary Knight Potter............ 2.60 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............. 2.60 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures. .... Henry C. Shelley.............. 4.00 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. BO ee 5.00 
Pictorial Composition and Critical Judgment of 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts............ Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. John Burnet,F.R.S............. 1.50 


Add 15¢. for postage to price of books, except those marked *, on all orders from points outside of New England 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additi 4 


July 1917 
Dec. 1914 


June 1914 


Mar. 1919 
Feb. 1920 
Aug. 1918 
Aug. 1910 
Dec. 1913 
Apr. 1920 
Sept. 1914 
Dec. 1912 


Oct. 1917 


Nov. 1919 
Apr. 1919 


Dec. 1917 
Feb. 1920 
Nov. 1914 
June 1918 


Jan. 1919 
Aug. 1920 
June 1920 
Aug. 1920 


Dec. 1912 
Sept. 1914 
July 1913 
Feb. 1912 
Aug. 1910 
Mar. 1912 
Apr. 1913 


July 1913 
Feb. 1912 


Oct. 1917 
Dec. 1913 
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HATEVER the subject or conditions 
may be, there is pleasurable certainty 
in picture making with the Graflex. 


Kodak roll film and the Autographic feature 
provide equal certainty in the positive identi- 
fication of every negative and picture made with 


The 1A GRAFLEX 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Premo Film Pack Tank 


OFFERS a simple, efficient and economical 
method of developing film pack exposures. 


The tank method is scientifically correct and 
technical skill is not required, the simple in- 
structions are easily followed and produce the 
best possible results. 


A tank and the necessary developing powders 
take up so small a space that they are carried 
without inconvenience and provide a ready 
means of checking up exposures when working 
away from home. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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$500.00 


IN CASH AWARDS 


Circular Giving Full Details of the New 


Photographic | 
Competition 


May be secured either from your Kodak 


dealer or from us 


THE terms of this competition are the 
same as those for the competition an-_ | 
nounced last month, except that this 
time the pictures must have been made 
prior to August 15, 1920. 


Competition Closes 
November 1, 1920 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY _ 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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for the negatives you brought home 
from your vacation 


KODAK FILM ‘TANK 


Makes developing just as easy as 
the taking, and just as interesting. 
Daylight all the way. No dark- 
room. 


Price, $3.59 up 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 
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KODAK 
SELF-TIMER 


Price, $1.25 


YOU are not left out of the picture when 
you take along this handy little device. 
It presses the button for you. 


The device is adjustable so that the time interval 
elapsing between the instant the Self-Timer is 


set and the “click”’ is long or short—as you like. 


Plenty of time to rejoin the group—plenty of 


time to pose for a self-portrait. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s, 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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For your vacation prints— 
for all your prints 


The Kodak Album 


It’s loose-leaf so that new pages 
may be added as desired, and it 
is so good looking that you will 
want it in evidence. The cover 
is of one-piece, black, narrow- 
grained, cowhide leather and 


has Oxford Bible style edges. 


THE PRICE 
434x7, A-1, 50 black leaves 


Package 12 extra leaves, A-1—15c.; B-1—18c. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer’s. 
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GOERZ 


A. Photographic Unit 


HEN several men or pieces of machinery in a 

factory are made to specialize in one thing, it 
is known as a unit. The entire GOERZ organization 
is a photographie unit and it specializes in one thing to 
make each GOERZ LENS and each GOERZ CAMERA 
of true GOERZ QUALITY. 


For over twenty-five years the photographic world 
has known and respected the name “GOERZ” on a 
lens, camera or optical equipment. Our standard 
was never higher and our organization never better 
equipped than it is today. Our famous GOERZ 
DAGOR, CELOR, DOGMAR and SYNTOR lenses 
may be obtained fitted to our well-known GOERZ 
CAMERAS, each is made for the other perfect photo- 
graphic unit! GOERZ LENSES may be fitted to 
virtually every standard make of camera on the 
market. 


Call at your dealer’s and talk it over with him 


or write to us for assistance in making a wise selec- 


tion. Our descriptive matter is yours for the asking. 
Get that “better lens” now! 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323 EAST 34 STREET: NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 


: 


THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.”’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SHEET-MUCILAGE 


a6 CENTS 


FOR PHOTO-MOUNTING 
The most ile of all adhesi 


A jar with 500 strips, vig for instant use, 
should be on every writing-desk; in every 
counting-room; in every dark-room; in 
every office; ilable to every ph 

pher. At your dealers or from the mfrs.: 


The Tablet & Ticket Co. 


Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


JARS OF OVER 500 Mani facturers of Willson’s Cut Letters 
STRIPS x 2 IN. ane 


SPECIAL CLUB-OFFER 


For any art-student_in good standing 


Portfolio of 63 halftones in 40 
10x 12 decorated plates of Aurora 
Life-Studies, nude and semi- 
draped, $5.00; set of 12 6x 10 

le full-length statuary poses, 
contact-prints on double-weight 
Azo paper, $4.50; one year of 
Photo-Era Magazine, $2.50— 
total value, $12.00, for $11.00. 


Sent only by express, on receipt of 
money-order or certified cheque. 


Sent with Photo-Era Guaranty. 
Send orders to 
PHOTO- ERA, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


Government in the 4a 
chapters by Charles Ho 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
A COMPLETE COURSE 


A practicable, usable, standard treatise for both the professional cinematog- 
rapher and those without experience. 
and 100 pages of illustrations—by New York Institute of Photography. 
Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, F.R.P.S., Chief Instructor in Cinematography for the 
Corps School of Photography at Columbia University, with s Pathe, 
ffman, formerly Feature- -Photographer for Thanhouser, 


and Welt Fi ilm Companies, and for the United States G and by R 
ies of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


PRICE $6.0 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 145 W. 36th ST., N.Y. 
AND AT LEADING DEALERS— DEALER’S TERMS UPON REQUEST. 


About 500 pages—400 pages of text 


MONEY REFUNDED if not satisfied with 
this course after five days’ examination. 


Style A-3 Ingento Enlarging Outfit 
Tell us your photographic wants. 


50% REDUCTION IN NEW GOODS 


This Style A-3 


INGENTO ENLARGING OUTFIT 


complete with pair 9-inch Condensing-Lenses for negatives 5 x 7 
and smaller; 750-Watt Special Stereopticon Nitrogen Mazda Lamp; 
also Acetylene Burner included. 
With extra heavy revolving negative-holder, 
regular price, $150.00; our price, $75.00 
Ingento Focusing Platform, style B, for above, 
regular price, $22.50; our price, $12.50 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 E. Fulton Street, New York City 


We've bargains in every make of Cameras and Lenses. 


Puorto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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